MTERMS—TWO DOLDARS 


AND FIFTY CENTS PBR YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


SATURDAY, JULY’ 18, 1861. 


Fer. the Presbyterian. 
SSHBeINFE 


Hets the’ Mediator of @ better covenant —Hus. viii. 6. 


RIOR COVENANT. 


*‘'Phid new and ‘better covenant is the 
Sovenant of grace. It is a covenant enter- 
éd into between the Father and the Son 
for the redeinption of men. - Into this cove- 
fant we become savingly interested by 
faith, and then the covenant is made with 
us, and we become partakers of all its pecu- 
liar benefits. In this sense God promices 


‘to make this new covenant with Israel, that 


is with all the spiritual seed of Abra- 
ham, whether théy be. Jews or Gentiles. 
Heb. viii. 10-12; Jer. xxxi.; Gal. iii. 
and iv. | 
The old and inferior covenant is not the 

covenant of works. That was made with 
Adam, and by him was broken. It knew 
nothing of altars and sacrifices. It had no 
mediator'gnd n0 ministry, whereas that old 
covenant of which Paul speaks had both. 
See Heb. viii., ix., and x. 

_ Nor is the covenant with Abraham that 
‘old and inforior covenant. The covenant 
with Abraham is the same in substance as 
that which is made with every believer, 
that is, it is the covenant of grace. Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was imputed to 
him for righteousness. And the covenant 
‘with Abraham™was made long before the 
old covenant referred to by the Apostle. 
He fixes the date of this old covenant in 
the ninth verse, where he speaks of it as the 
covenant made with the fathers, in the day 
when the Lord took them by the hand to 
lead them out of the land of Egypt. It was 
while on the way from Egypt to Canaan 
that the old and inferior-covenant was 
‘made. Hence it is not the Abrahamic 
-govenant. That is still in force. The law 
did not and could not disannul it, as Paul 
teaches in Gal. iii. | 

But the national covenant made with 


Israel at Mount Sinai is the old and inferior 


covenant—a covenant sealed, not with cir- 

cumcision, but with the blood of slain ani- 

mals. We have an account of this cove- 

nant in the 24th chapter of Exodus. The 

covenant is proposed in the 19th chapter; 
‘its conditions are contained in the interven- 
‘jog chapters, and its ratification in the 24th. 
‘The basis of this covenant is the moral law. 
Hence the. tables on which it was written 
‘are called the tables of testimony, or the 
covenant; and the ark in which they were 
; deposited is called the ark of the covenant. 
~This covenant -included the whole Mosaic 
’ dispensation as a mode of administering the 
covenant of grace; and it is here compared 
- with the covenant of grace itself as admin- 
‘istered under the gospel. 


old as Christ is superior to Moses and the 
priests of the law. This new covenant, the 
covenant of grace including the whole gos- 


pel economy, is established upon better 


promises than the old national covenant 

with the Jews, intlading the Mosaic ritual. 

For if the minietration of condemnation be 

glory, much more doth the ministration of 

righteousness exceed in glory. See Scott 

on Heb. vi., vii., viii.,-ix., and x., and on 
Jer. xxxi. Also Witsius on Covenants. 
W. J. M. 


A MAGNIFICENT REGION. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Messrs. Editors—The upper Mississippi 


region has none superior to it in all that 


can render fascinating a summertour. The 


‘ commanding bluffs are sometimes shaggy 
wit? the intermingled pine, elm, ash, ma- 
ple, linden, poplar, and other trees, whose 


various ramification, foliage, and tints of 
green, form new and beautiful pictures, 


- which surprise the eye at each successive 
~ gurve of the stream; or they often break 
- into majestic cliffs of limestone, white, and 


blue, and brown, which thus impart a 
loftier grandeur to the scenery. The re- 
flection of all these upon the bosom of the 


_ fiver is surpassiogly fine. And interspersed 


_with these pictures are many lovely islands, 
dense with verdure—trees, bushes, grass, 


and flowers amassed and tangled together 


upon their rich soil. 
The three finest points to be visited upon 


the upper Mississippi are Lake Pepin, 
- Lake St. Croix, and the neighbourhood of 


 $t. Paul and the Falls of St. Anthony. 


- Lake Pepin is perhaps sixty miles long, an 


irregular expansion of the Mississippi it- 


_ self, to an average width of several miles. 


The scenery around this lake is very noble. 


' About half way up it on the eastern side is 


- the famous Maiden Rock, whence the dam- 


sel Winona is said to have cast herself 
down im the despair of love. Its front, 


. four hundred feet high, overhangs a beau- 


- of a large population. 


tiful curve of the lake. Nearly opposite is 
the thriving town of Lake City, almost the 
only situation upon the Lake that admits 
It nestles among 


. the bluffs, upon a sheltered plain of two or 


three miles in depth, and twice that length. 


~ It is noted in the State for its intelligent, 
_ enterprising, and moral people. The Pres- 


byterian is the controlling Church, the 
members of which are chiefly from Penn- 


 gylvania and New York. Lake City will be 


a favourite summer resort. | 

Lake St. Croix is another beautiful sheet 
of water. The St. Croix river attempts 
here a rivalry with the Mississippi, but 


_ succeeds in creating a lake of only half the 


size of Lake Pepin. Prescott is near the 
foot of the lake; Stillwater at its head, 


_ twenty-five miles distant; and between, 
_ more beautiful than either, and command- 


ing a view in either direction, is Hudson., 


- This is a point at present not supplied with 
_ a pastor for the Presbyterian church, which, 
. though not numerous, has yet a pretty par- 
- gonage, and the sympathy of a considerable 


number of people in the neighbouring set- 


- tlements, so that it is a hopeful location for 


_. a spirited and faithful ministerial labourer, 
-. gud a centre whence much good might be 


goade to radiate. 


«St. Croix Falls,” with 


* &Taylor’s Falls” just below, though on the 


Kast. 


Minnesota side, are twin villages, possess- 
ing fine water power, the ownership of 
which is held by the Hon. Caleb Cushing, 
and some other far-seeing capitalists in the 
The neighbourhood, for several 
miles round, exhibits a remarkable dyke of 


| trap rock, in which some copper has been 


found. , 
. The scenery around St. Paul and the 


Sue 


Falls of St. Anthony is so well known that 
I need scarce describe this third centre. 
Fort Snelling, at the junction of the Mio- 


_ nesota river with the Mississippi, the bril- 


liant cataract of Minnehaha, the prospects 


The promise of 
“the new included the removal of the old 
legal economy, and the introduction of a 
“new dispensation as much superior to the 


WHEN NOt PAID IN ADVANCE. 
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_ [around St. Paul, and the noble Falls of St. 


Anthony, are all grouped together within 
nine miles. A day spent in visiting these 
displays of nature will leave images in the 
memory never to be forgotten. 

Through the air of this northern region 


health bas waved her wand. And while 


the States East and South are distracted 
with the alarms of war, here all is and 
must, through the remoteness from the 
scenes of conflict, ever be at peace. The 
tourist, the agriculturist, the invalid, may 
here realize their most ardent hopes. 
Homes will bg, planted here—beautifal, 
peaceful, and prosperous. S. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PILGRIM TALKING WITH 
HIMSELF. 


THIRTIETH DAY. 
My kingdom is not of this world—John xviii. 36. 


A quarry of broken rocks is not a temple, 
but many a polished block may be wrought 
from the unseemly fragments. Thus it is 
with Christ’s kingdom ; it coincides with 
no earthly organization, but finds elements 
of growth in all. States rise and fall; 
kings reign and pass away; but through 
and over all, Christ’s kingdom lives and 
progresses. It is for this alone that kings 
are permitted to rule. The hosts of Egypt 
were driven away as chaff, while the chosen 
seed of Israel were sifted out. Babylon 
fell to the earth like a worthless husk, 
while Daniel ripened for glory, and Rome 
was ready to decline when it had fulfilled 
its mission on the hill of Calvary and the 
Mount of Zion. Thus all kingdoms pay 
tribute to that of Jesus. He is the only 


King. All:things were made by him, and- 


for him, the Wonderful, the Counsellor, the 
everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. 
This Jesus is my Saviour, my Friend, a 
Brother, and more than a brother—the 
chiefest among ten thousand, and altogether 
lovely. If he is mine, then all things are 
mine; for if the Father spared not his own 
Son, will he not with him freely give us all 
things?—all things in the life that now is, 
and in that which is to come? I will fear 
no evil, for the Lord will restrain or over- 
rule it—so that evil is mine as well as good. 
Neither will I stand in fear of change, for 
q@very change is a blessing. To live is 
Christ; to die is gain; to rise again is joy 
unspeakable; and the end is full of glory! 


= 


| For the Presbyterian. 


A DECLINATURE. 


Messrs. Editors—Please insert in your 
next issue the following record, which, as 
Moderator of the meeting, I certify to be a 
true copy. As Mr. Baker had not been in- 
stalled, and as his relation had not been 
transferred to our Presbytery, no Presbyte- 
rial action was deemed necessary in the 
case. Mr. Baker’s relation to me has been 
every way kind and agreeable. 

H. R. WEED, Senior Pastor. 
Wheeling, Virginia, July 4, 1861. 


At a congregational meeting of the First 
Presbyterian Church in the city of Wheel- 
ing, held on the lst of July, 1861, the fol- 
| lowing preamble and resolutions were unani- 

mously adopted : 

Whereas, The Rev. J. F. Baker, of the Pres- 
bytery of Lexington, Virginia, having been 
unanimously called to the pastoral office in 
} the First Presbyterian Church of this city, 
and having signified his acceptance of the 
call, and actually engaged in the service of the 
congregation with most encouraging hopes of 
a happy and prosperous settlement; but hav- 
ing become recently convinced, that by the 
unhappy change of — affairs in the country 
his prospects of a happy and useful pastorate 
in this locality must be materially affected; 
and whereas he has consequently expressed, 
in a way honourable to himself and the con- 
gregation, an earnest desire to be released 
from all obligations longer to remain in his 
present position; therefore, 

Resolved, That while we deeply feel and re- 
gret the loss of a man whose piety, ability, 
and fidelity we so highly appreciate, and from 
whose ministerial services we have anticipated 
so much enjoyment and edification, we cannot, 
in justice to him, do any thing to counteract 
his convictions of duty; and we do hereby 
grant his request, and earnestly pray that the 
great Head of the Church may accompany 
him wherever he may cast his lot; and we 
most affectionately commend him to any other 
congregation with which he may be hereafter 
connected. | 


— 


PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 


The London Quarterly Review opens an 
article in its last number as follows :—‘‘ We 
should think meanly of the judgment of 
him who hesitated to admit that the gen- 
eral: condition of society in this country 
has much improved of late years, and is 
still improving. We are not only richer as 
a nation than we were—greater, more 
populous, more civilized—but we are, upon 
the whole, happier and infinitely more 
respectable. Our fiscal laws are in closer 
harmony than they used to be with the 
feelings of the people. Our penal code 
has lost its ancient ferocity. Our fields are 
better cultivated, our streets are better 
lighted, better paved, better cleansed. Our 
police is more vigilant and trust-worthy 
both in town and country. Duelling bas 
gone quite out of fashion, and of street- 
brawls and faction-fights we hear little, 
even in Ireland. Drunkenness is scarcely 
known among the upper classes, and many 
think that it is diminishing among the 
lower. Again, there is a large profession 
of philanthropy among us which is not all 


_pretence—an almost ostentatious display of 


interest by the rich in the well-being of 
the poor. We have reading-rooms in our 
small towns and villages, model lodging- 
houses in our great cities, lectures every 
where, dissolving views, Christian youug 
men’s associations, Church of England 
young men’s associations, temperance socie- 
ties, teetotal societies, saving-banks, and 
penny-clubs. And to crown all, the con- 
stitution and purposes of society itself have 
been elevated to the rank of a science, and 
the leading men of the age stand forward 
as its teachers. What more is left to be 
desired by the most ardent apostles of 
social advancement? ‘Surely (they will 
say) that nation may well be on the best 
terms with itself, in which the great body 
of the people seem to be contented; where 
the laws are not only executed without 
difficulty, but obeyed cheerfully, through a 
conviction of their fitness; where the widest 
possible scope is given to industry, the 
greatest: freedom to trade, and in which 
State-prizes are brought within the reach 
of talent and perseverance, without any 
regard to the accidents of birth or station, 


or even of political or personal influence.’ ” 


| EXAMPLES FOR THE YOUNG. | 


We write for the encouragement of young 
persons, especially of young lads, who, by 
reason of the comparative poverty of their 
parents, have to struggle with many diffi- 
culties from which the sons of the wealthy 
are free, insomuch that they are often ready 
to give up, sit down, and bewail their hard 
lot. 

As a general fact, that is, with some ex- 
ceptions, those who have made their mark 
on the age in which they lived, and whose 
|}mames have been entered on the roll of 
fame, have been from the humble walks of 
life. It seems to be a universal law, that, 
to be worth any thing, a young man must 
have been early placed almost entirely on 
his own resources. If there is any thing 
in him, this will bring it out, and bring it 
all out. 

About forty years ago, when there was a 
great demand in the West for more minis- 
ters of the gospel, and few young men were 
offering themselves, we suggested toa mem- 
ber of the Associate Reformed Church the 
propriety of educating some of his sons, as 
there was an excellent academy near at’ 
hand. ‘It is,” said he, ‘‘of no use for a 
rich man to educate his sons for any pro- 
fession.”” This was the only time we ever. 
heard bim call himself a rich man, and it 
was by accident. He continued have 
) lived here a long time. I have seen the 
sons of your Virginians come here to enter 
on the practice of the law or medicine; 
they took up their lodgings at the hotel; 
they put their cards in the papers; they 
took their bitters and smoked their cigars ; 
they hired carriages and gallanted the 
ladies around, till their money was all 
spent. They then wrote to their fathers 
that they had not got into business yet, 
but had a good prospect, and concluded by 
telling them that they wanted a little more 
money. When this wasall gone they, wrote 
again, telling the same story, and thus 
sucked the old man as long as he lived. 
It’s your poor Yankees, who come over the 
mountains with their packs on their backs, 
who rise to eminence in the professions, 
and come to occupy important stations in 
society.” With this our own observation 
agrees. It is far from certain’ that wealth 
is really a blessing to a family. If we be- 
lieve the. Bible, it is certain that neither 
poverty nor riches is the most desirable 
condition. But let us look at a few facts. 

Luther, Calvin, &c. were all from the 
common walks of life. 

John Bunyan, the author of “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” a work which has passed through 
almost innumerable editions, and of which 
there have been about as many imitations, 
though for a hundred years men of “ taste 
and genius” could see nothing in it but the 
driveling of an old superstitious Puritan— 
John Bunyan was the son of a tinker, and 
was brought up to the same business. 
Twelve years he lay in Bedford prison for 
preaching the Puritan faith, though he was 
frequently offered his freedom if he would 
give up preaching; but his reply was, “If 
you let me go to-day, I will preach to- 
morrow.” In the prison, ashe could not 
work at his trade, he made lace to support 
himself, his wife and children, one of whom 
was blind. 

John Brown of Haddington was a poor 
shepherd lad. While keeping sheep, he 
studied the Latin and Greek languages, 
having had the benefit of a teacher for but 
one month. He afterwards made himself. 
acquainted with several of the modern lan- 
guages; and left behind him some valuable 
works, among which are a Dictionary of the 
the Bible, and a Self-Interpreting Bible. 

John Adams, the second President of 
the United States, and, according to Jeffer- 
son, the Ajax Telamon of that eventful 
day—that day big with danger to the 
thrones of tyrants; that day on which the 
Declaration of Independence was adopted, 
was the son of .a small farmer who had but 
forty acres of land, and added the business 
of making shoes to farming to support his 
family. The son had to contend with many 
difficulties, but he armed himself for the 
‘ contest and succeeded. 

Benjamin Franklin, whose wisdom in 
council perhaps .contributed as much to the 
success of the Thirteen Colonies in their 
struggle with their mother country as 
General Washington’s skill in arms, whose 
experiments in electricity have reached 
their crowning-point in our modern ‘tele- 
graph,” and who, in the- words of the 
French poet, Eripuit fulmen coelo, scep- 
trumque tyrannis, (snatched the thunder- 
bolt from heaven, and the sceptre from 
tyrants)—he was the son of a tallow-chan- 
dler of Boston. Bound as an apprentice to 
the printing business to an elder brother, 
who treated him with severity, he escaped 
to New York, found no employment there, 
worked his way to Philadelphia, and, re- 
duced almost to his last penny, he pur- 
chased three rolls of cake, put two in his 
pocket, walked the street eating the other; 
and Miss Reed, whom he afterwards mar- 
ried, saw him from her father’s door. 
What a green, country clod-hopper she 
must have taken him to be! | 

Henry Clay was born of poor parents, 
‘cin the slashes” near Richmond, Virginia. 
His father died when he was quite young. 
His mother having bound him to a shop- 
keeper, married again, and removed to Ken- 
tucky, and he never saw her more. He 
obtained a clerkship in a higher office, stu- 
died law, removed to Lexington, Kentucky, 
set up as a lawyer, after some patient wait- 
ing got a “case,” which brought him a 
‘‘fee’’ of fifteen shillings. Never, perhaps, 
through life was he more refreshed by a 
fee.” 
~ John McLean, recently on the bench of 
the United States Court, was the son of a 
farmer in but moderate circumstances, who 
lived on Clear Creek, Warren county, Obio. 
His father was able to do but little for his 
sons, and they had to look out for them- 
selves. 

Daniel Webster was the son of a farmer, 
and was sent out into the meadow to mow 
during a vacation in college. We could 
add to our list, but forbear. - Now for a re- 
flection or two. 

1. Parents, do not’keep your sons back 
from entering on a course of study with a 
view to the ministry, or any other useful 
profession, because you are poor. On the 
contrary, if you find they have a taste for 
reading and study, and know how to keep 
their purpose firm, encourage them. It is 
such as you who are to furnish the men who 
are needed in public life now-a-days. Others 
may be useful—those who are sustained and 
have all their wants supplied by wealthy 
parents, so that they need to put forth no 
efforts of their own to make their way 
through life, may do well; hut if they en- 


j ter the Church, as‘like as not the Church | 


must do a great deal for them—they cannot 
work; they must do, and plan, and imagine 
great things. If they become politicians, 
they will seldom rise to the eminence of 
statesmen, | 

2. Young men, if you proceed on correct 
principles, and keep a worthy object before 
you, and keep your purpose firm, you will 
succeed, though poor and penniless. It is 
just as necessary that you should early in 
life have to struggle with difficulties, and 
learn to overcome them, as any other part 
of your education is necessary. Especially 
is this so if you are to. enter on the minis- 
try. It makes people sober. It gives them 
sound, sober sense.— United Pres. 


“WAIT AND SEE THE END. 


If our eyes were alwas open to see the 
end as well as the beginning of troubles, 
we should find our experience similar to 
that of the merchant in the following story: 
‘¢A merchant was one day returning from 
market. 
hind him was a valise filled with money. 
The rain fell with violence, and the good 
old man was wet to the skin. 
was vexed, and murmured because God 
had given him such had weather for his 
journey. He soon reached the borders of 
a thick forest. What was his terror on 
beholding on one side of the road a rob- 
ber, with levelled gun, aiming at him, and 
attempting to fire! But the powder being 
wet by the rainythe gun did not go off, 
and the merchant, giving spurs to his 
horse, fortunately had time to escape. As 
soon as he found himself safe he said to 
himself, ‘ How wrong was’ I not to endure 
the rain patiently as sent by Providence! 
If the weather had been dry and fair I 
should not, probably, have been alive at 
this hour, and my little children would 
have expected my return in vain. The 
rain, which caused me to murmur, came at 
a fortunate moment to save my life and 
preserve my property.’ It is thus with a 
multitude of our afflictions—by causing us 
slight and short sufferings they preserve us 
from others far greater and of longer dura- 
tion.” 


MINISTERS’ SONS and DAUGHTERS. 


The salaries of the clergy of the United 
States do not average five hundred dollars a 
year, and yet, asa class, they are the best 
educated, the most influential, the most ac- 
tive, refined, and elevated of the nation. 
With less culture, with less character, with 
less mental power, there are men, all over 
the land, who earn from one to twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year. But look at the 
results. Taking them as they come, the 
biographies of a hundred clergymen who 
have families show that, of their sons one 
hundred and ten became ministers, and of 
the remainder of the sons, by far the larger 
number rose to eminence as professional 
men, merchants, and scholars. 

As to the daughters, their names are 
merged into others; but there is a signifi- 
cant fact, which we do not remember to 
have seen noticed in that connection, that 
not only here, but in England, where titles 
are so highly prized, and the possession of 
‘¢gentle blood”’ is a passport to high places, 
it is very often referred to as a matter of 
note, as indicating safety and respectability 
—< His mother was a daughter of a clergy- 
man.” We will venture the opinion that 
three-fourths of the great men of this nation 
are not over two degrees removed from cler- 
gymen’s families, or from families strictly 
religious. When it can be said of a man, 
or woman, that the father or grandfather 
was a clergyman, there is a fecling within 
us of a certain elevation of character, a kind 
of guaranty of respectability of blood, of 
purity and integrity. 

We need not ask if the history of any 
other hundred families, taken as they come, 
of renowned generals, of great statesmen, 
of successful merchants, of splendid orators, 


or eminent physicians and lawyers, can give 


another hundred and ten sons to occupy 
positions as respectable as their own— 
never, nor is there any approach to it. 


— 


PRESENT AND FUTURE of TURKEY 


It would be wasting the time of our 
readers to adduce evidence to prove the 
rottenness of the whole fabric of the Otto- 
man Administration, and the utter cor- 
ruption of Ottoman ministers. Sultanas, 
pashas, beys, bankers, tax-farmers, and 
loan-contractors, are employed day and 
night in emptying the treasury, while the 
fleet and army are neglected, and the sol- 
diers and sailors are left unpaid. Ambas- 
sadors talk of the integrity of the Empire; 
it would be a better omen for Turkey if 
they could venture to speak of the honesty 
of the Government. ers 

We know from experience that not the 
smallest reliance can be placed on the official 
statistics of the Ottoman Empire. Kuro- 
pean Turkey, however, is generally said to 
contain about eight millions of Christians, 
and hy all these millions the Sultan’s Gov- 
ernment is cordially detested. The Mus- 
sulman population is estimated at two and 
a half millions, exclusive of Constanti- 
nople; and by all the Mussulman popula- 
tion engaged in agriculture, the Sultan’s 
Government, or at least the central admin- 
istration of the Empire, is as_ heartily 
hated as it is by the Christian. But the 
Mussulman population in Europe lives in 
hourly fear of an insurrection of the Chris- 
tians among whom they dwell; and the re- 
volutions of Servia, Wallachia, and Greece 
have convinced them that their extermi- 
nation would be the first act of a general 
revolt. They are consequently compelled 
to smother their aversion to the Sultan’s 
ministers in order to secure the protection 
of the Sultan’s troops. Yet even the Mus- 
sulmans at times utter growls of despair; 
and Lord Jobn Russell said with truth, 
«It must be acknowledged that the Mus- 
sulman subjects of the Porte are as much 
victims of the misrule of the Government 
as the Christian subjects.” 

Yet, after all we have said concerning 
the impending fall of the Ottoman power, 
we are by no means blind to the tenacity 
of life possessed by even the worst system 
of government, where a central administra- 


tive power rules extensive dominions, com- 


mands powerful armies and fleets, and sucks 
into its vortex the taxes of innumerable 
provinces. The OttomatEmpire is not the 
first which has perpetuated its existence 


until it has exterminated the whole agri- 


cultural population by a vicious system of 
taxation, and which has not perished by 
foreign conquest until it had depopulated 
the country, and prepared the land for colo- 


He was on horseback, and be- [ 


At this he |. 


| nization by new inhabitants. The Roman 


emperors of the West had exterminated the 
population in the rural districts of Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain, before those provinces 
were re-peopled by Lombards, Franks, and 
Goths. The emperors of the East had 
driven the population of Greece, Macedonia 
and Thrace from the villages into the 
towns, before those countries were re-peo- 
pled by Albanians, Sclavonians, and Bulga- 
rians.. The caliphs of Bagdad exterminated 
the agricultural population of Mesopotamia 
and Syria. The Seljouks converted Asia 
Minor into a declining country before its 
ruin was consummated by the Ottoman 
Turks. The Greek empire of the Paleolo- 


two centuries in a state of moral corruption 
quite as degrading, in a state of political 
and military weakness far more contempti- 
ble than the Ottoman Empire now exhibits. 
But we have said enough concerning the 
actual condition of Turkey.—Blackwood's 
Mag. | 


THE LATE COUNT CAVOUR. 


A rumour has been in circulation here 
amongst a certain class, says the Turin cor- 


‘respondent of the London Svar, that the 
{ death of Count Cavour was not entirely 


natural. I can guarantee to you, on the 
assurance of the brother of the late Count, 
the Marquis Gustave Cavour himself, that 
this ridiculous rumour has no foundation in 
truth. Count Cavour had been feeling un- 
well for some two months before his death. 
‘He was harassed by an intolerable sleepless- 
ness. He was accustomed to get up in the 
middle of the night add walk about the 
room, for he could not close his eyes, and 
he could not work. That once indefatiga- 
ble man became exhausted after a few 
hours’ work. Early on the day when he 
was assailed by his last attack, he went to 
his country house to arrange for some de- 
corations which he was about to have made 
there. On his return be dined with appe- 
tite, ate tolerably well, and then went upon 
the balcony which looks upon the principal 
entrance of his palace, to smoke. All at 
once the concierge, who was in front of the 
door, heard a heavy sound as of a falling 
body. He looked up and saw his master 
stretched upon the floor of the balcony. 
He ran up and gave the alarm. A physi- 
cian was called in, who at once set to bleed- 
ing the Count. Cavour soon recovered his 
senses, and, smiling, said, in his old jocular 
style, «« Ah, carnifex, bleed if you will, but 
I forewarn you that this time it will not 
be the same story as before. Now I feel 
pretty sure I have nearly done with bleed- 
ing.”’” You know all the rest of the catas- 
trophe. | 


I Should not have Dared to Risk it. 


So said a lady who had been listening to 
a story of a Christian who had given a ten 
dollar bill to promote the cause of Christ, 


that she had laid aside to purchase a cloak 
for the approaching. winter. Her blue 
shawl was old and quite too thin to be com- 
fortable. And her husband’s business re- 
quired all his capital, so that he was com- 
pelled to be unusually economical in his 
expenditures. He had given her the bill 
for her cloak, remarking that he must deny 
himself the pleasure of giving any thing 
more, during the year, to the cause of be- 
nevolence. The Christian wife was greatly 
tried. -She knew that it was necessary for 
her to economize; but how could she with- 
hold her accustomed offering to the support 
of the gospel? With her husband’s con- 
sent, she resolved to deny herself the pur- 
chase of a cloak, believing that her Hea- 
venly Father would, in some way, provide 
such things as he saw to be necessary for 
her comfort. 

Before severe weather, a box of clothing 
was unexpectedly received from the bro- 
ther of her husband in a distant city. His 
wife had died, and though ignorant of their 
gircumstances, he thought a box of ready- 
made garments would beacceptable. Among 
these was a nice broadcloth cloak, which she 
received as a token from the Lord, that her 
gift was accepted. Truly, ‘it is better to 
trust in the Lord than to put confidence in 
man; yea, it is better to trust in the Lord 
than to put confidence in princes.” © 
_ &T should not have dared to risk it,” said 
Lena L , who had been listening to the 
story. ‘If I should not purchase my cloak, 
and should give away the money, I have 
no rich sister-in-law who might possibly die, 
and leave me a comfortable garment for the 
approaching winter.” 

‘‘T have always found my Heavenly Fa- 
ther faithful to his promises,” said her 
friend, as she laid aside the paper, “and [ 
do not think there is any risk in trusting 
him. It would not be right, certainly, for 
any one to iacur a debt, and give the arti- 
cle purchased to the poor, because we are 
to provide things honest in the sight of all 
men. But I have always found it safe to 


‘lend to the Lord any sum of money that 


was my own, if a sudden exigency required 
it. And sometimes I have done so when [ 
have been compelled to postpone the pur- 
chase of an article of clothing that seemed 
to be necessary at the very time. Is not 
God faithful, who hath promised that he 
will withhold no good thing from those who 
walk uprightly?” 

Lena L was a Christian, and yet she 
thought that she should not have ventured 
to say with the Psalmist, ‘<I will trust, and 
not be afraid.” She had candidly given 
utterance to a feeling that finds a response 
in many hearts, even among those who 
profess to love Jesus. They sought the 
Lord when they felt that their feet were 
standing on slippery places. They heard 
his promise, ‘Him that cometh unto me, I 
will in no wise cast out.” But for a long 
time they hesitated to ‘venture on him, 
venture wuolly.” There was a feeling in 
the heart which, if honestly expressed, 
would have been, ‘I do not dare to risk 
it!’ O! how safe they found it to come 
to Jesus! Their sins were blotted out, and 
they received the sweet assurance, ‘As far 
as the east is from the west, so far hath he 
removed our transgressions from us.’’ God 
hath given them the spirit of adoption, 
whereby they cry, Abba, Father. «And 
if children, then heirs,” says the Apostle, 
«theirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ.” 
Why, then, should we fear to ‘‘ venture on 
him, venture wholly?’ Who would be 
numbered among those who are scarcely 
saved—saved as by fire? Do we not ra- 
ther desire that an abundant entrance may 
be ministered to us into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord? 

Many of the readers of this article pro- 
fess to have consecrated their time, talents, 


property, all that they have, to the service 


gues existed at Constantinople for nearly | 


when she reached heaven. 


| of the dear Redeemer. O! it is sweet thus 


to venture on Christ through ‘sanctifica- 
tion of the spirit and belief in the truth!” 
There is a perfect love that casteth out all 
fear. May we have this blissful experi- 
ence in our own hearts !—Chris. Intel. 


THY FAVOUR IS LIE. 


BY MRS. HORATIO BONAR, 


Air—Heaven is my home. 
Fade, fade, each earthly joy; 
Jesus is mine. 
Break, every tender tie; 
Jesus is mine. 
Dark is the wilderness; 
Karth has no resting-place; 
Jesus alone can bless; 
Jesus is mine. 


Tempt not my soul away; - 
Jesus is mine. 

Here would I ever stay ; 
Jesus is mine. 

Perishing things of clay 

Born but for one brief day, 

Pass from my heart away; 
Jesus is mine, 


Farewell, ye dreams of night, © 
Jesus is mine. 

Lost in this dawning bright, 
Jesus is mine. 

All that my soul has tried 

- Left but a dismal void; 

Jesus has satisfied ; 

Jesus is mine. 


Farewell, mortality ; 
Jesus is mine; 
Welcome, eternity ; 
Jesus is mine. 
Welcome, O loved and blest! 
Welcome, sweet scenes of rest ; 
Welcome, my Saviour’s breast ; 
Jesus is mine. 


DEATH OF ‘CHILDREN. 


At this very hour there are many house- 
holds darkened by the cloud which follows 
bereavement. Children are mourning for 
their parents, and parents for their children; 
and QO, how many there are who literally 
‘‘refuse to be comforted!’ Perhaps the 
largest of this class is that of mothers who 
have lost their little ones—grieving that 
the lambs have been taken from the flock. 
What more tender than the grief of that 
fond mother who has taken the child of 
her love, warm from her bosom, and laid it 
in its grave-clothes, and at last put it with- 
in the little coffin? There it lies, cherub- 
like, with the white robe, spotless as the 
gentle inmate itself, ready for the sepulchre. 
How hard to give up this dear infant to the 
cold grave, upon whom the world, as yet, 
has never breathed even the slightest zephyr 
roughly! Youth has strength and powers 
of endurance, and manhood can easily strug- 
gle with the elements, but this little lamb, 
this most tender, and confiding, and de- 
pendent of the flock, O what a struggle it 
costs, what bitter tears are shed, what a 
load of anguish it brings upon the crushed 
heart, to close the lid upon its sweet face, 
and put it away out of sight for ever! 

Grief for the loss of friends and endeared 
relatives is often largely modified by cir- 
cumstances, and not unfrequently their 
deaths are greatly sanctified and eminently 
blessed. Their characters and conduct may 
be a legacy from which a thousand sources 
of consolation often spring. Their sickness 
may be of such a nature that their release 
is welcomed, and their parting words and 
farewell benedictions just the solace the 
wounds inflicted by~ bereavement need to 
soothe and to heal. They can speak of 
their hopes of heaven and the joys a re- 
union will bestow, and give every assurance 
friends need of their willingness and their 
happy departure. But the mute voice, 
and pleading look, and helpless depend- 
ence, and clinging love of the little sufferer, 
bring to the bereaved no such comfort or 
abiding consolations. The world seems 
dark, and the gloom is heavy, and it settles 


sadly upon the human. heart, after such |. 


exquisite sources of happiness have been 
removed, after such sunbeams have been 
extinguished. 

Not long since, a sprightly little girl, of 
delicate health and of but few summers, 
passed-away in this city. Her parents had 
lost all their children, some five, before, 
and their solicitude about this last of the 
flock seemed naturally constant and untir- 
ing. They had their fears and their hopes, 
but they would not despond. She was a 
child of great mental development and 
nervous excitability, but care was taken not 
to give unnatural force to the hidden power 
which might secretly bé wearing her life 
away. Suddenly she grows languid, and 
lays her head on her mother’s breast. She 
feels tired, and her little limbs grow cold, 
and she wants to nestle closer to that beat- 
ing heart that she may imbibe fresh warmth 
and nourishment from it. But she grew 
more feeble, and when she was near the 
end of her journey, her anxiety was whether 
she would see and know her little sisters 
She has real- 
ized it all, for only a few days passed before 
she slept, not again to awake until the 
resurrection. It is needless to say how 
tender the sorrow, how intense the grief of 
that bereaved mother, who nursed this little 
lamb with such filial tenderness, not only 
because it was weak and frail, but because 
it was the last of the flock. } 

Children of more mature years and riper 
experience, sometimes, in their death, crush 
parental hearts. Christ has given the most 
explicit promises and the sweetest encour- 
agement, that these little ones shall be 
gathered into hiskmgdom. But with more 
maturity of character and the responsibility 
which years bestow, something more is re- 
quired, and the talents committed are not 
to be buried in a papkin. When children, 
then, reach periods of usefulness, and glean 
among the stubble and chaff of life, and 
neglect that godliness which is so vital to 
their happiness, if death comes unexpected 
and before the needed preparation is made, 
what grief ensues, what sorrow which will 
not be comforted! There are no words of 
promise to repeat, no blessed Scripture 
truths the bereaved can lay to heart. The 
past is but a bitter retrospect, and the 
future, the crushed affections and hopes 
shrink from penetrating. 

Not many years since, the eldest daugh- 
ter of an opulent Seuthern gentleman, liv- 
ing in a beautiful New England city, ar- 
rived at that age when custom makes it 
necessary to open up social life toa young 
lady by a significant and elegant party. 
She was beautiful, and, as the world goes, 
accomplished, having had every advantage 
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| for the acquisition of those innumerable 
gifts which a superficial but fashionable 
education covets for its victim. Yet among 
all her attainments she lacked “the one 
thing needful,” even under the guiding in- 
fluence of the most judicious and best of 
Christian mothers. The event of her being 
ushered into society was scarcely passed, 
and the congratulations—the fragrance of 
flowers, the soft inspiration of the music, 
and the whirl of the dance—had hardly 
ceased, before this joyous and hopeful 
daughter complained of feeling unwell. 
The excitement of preparation, and the ex- 
posure of the hour, had been too much, and 
she was suffering from cold and feverish- 
ness. Parental anxiety was felt and medi- 
cal aid summoned, but what at first was 
regarded as a trifling illness, soon ripened 
into a burning fever. In three days, after 
stupor and delirium intervened, this affec- 
tionate and accomplished daughter slept the 
sleep of death. 

But one suggestion will naturally come 
up in the mind of every parent, every Chris- 
tian parent at least—«What is all this 
worth?” this educating the head and the 
heart for this life, neglecting, utterly ig- 


| noring, the education for the life to come. 


Putting transient happiness in the place of 
permanent joy, simply preferring brief time 
toan endless eternity. The grief of this 
Christian mother was at first overwhelming 
from its suddenness, but crushing, less from 
the death of this beloved daughter than 
because of her utter want of preparation for 
the solemn event. Years have passed, but 
they have been those of sad self-reproach 
and bitter tears, sorrow having stamped it- 
self almost indelibly upon the face of that 
afflicted mother. Will not parents, espe- 
cially mothers, be admonished by this, and 
while educating their daughters and sons 
for earth, not forget that education which 
will fit them for heaven?—WN. Y. Observer. 


THE BLIND PREACHER. 


There is a story told by Toplady of 
Doctor Guyse, a very learned man. He 
was in the habit of preparing his sermons 
very carefully, and he used to read them 
very accurately. He did so for years, but. 
there was never known to be a sinner saved 
under him; never such a wonder. The 
poor, good man, for he was an earnest 
man, and wished to do good, was one day 
at prayer in the pulpit, praying that God 
would make him a useful minister. When 
he had finished his prayer, he was stone 
blind. He had sufficient self-possession to 
preach the sermon and extemporize, which 
he had prepared with notes. People did 
not notice his blindness, but they never 
heard the Doctor preach such a sermon as 
that before. There was a deep attention; 
there were souls saved. He found his 
way from the pulpit, and began to express 
his deep sorrow that he had lost his eye- 
sight, when some good old woman who 
was present said, perhaps a little bluntly, 
but still very truthfully, «‘ Doctor, we have 
never heard you preach like this before; 
and if that is the result of being blind, it 
is a pity you were not blind twenty years 
ago, for you have done more good to-day 
than you have done in twenty years.” So 
I do not know whether it would not be a 
fine thing if some of our fine sermon- 
readers were struck blind. If they were 
compelled to be less elaborate in the pre- 
paration of their sermons—to lose some 
half-dozen hard words, which they always 
write down as soon as found in the middle 
of the sermon; if, when they come up into 
the pulpit, though condemned by critics as 
speaking vulgar language, they talked of 
common-place things, such as poor people 
could appreciate, if they were only to do 
this, God being with them, the absence of 


‘their mental power would be the means of 


more spiritual power, and we should have 
reason to thank God that the man had be- 
come less, and that God did shine out with 
greater resplendence.— Spurgeon. 


EFFECTS OF SICKNESS. 


Many of our greatest geniuses have been 
persons of some remarkable ‘physical weak- 
ness at some period of their lives. Kirk 
White always was; Coleridge was nearly all 
his life; Walter Seott as a boy; and both 
he and Lord Byron had one, if indeed the 
latter had not two club feet. Robert Hall 
was a martyr to a series of complicated dis- 
orders through life, a diseased spine making 
him suffer the agonies of a thousand deaths. 
It would seem, then, that suffering gives a 
peculiar sensitiveness to the whole nervous 
system, or is in some way connected with 
it, and that it is in this acute and sensitive 
state of mind that all the highest works and 
efforts of genius are produced. In private 
life, as in public, the same thing is observa- 
ble. Who cannot call to mind some mem- 
ber of a family always ailing, always sick, 
and yet the most exemplary and influential 
member of the family circle? In the back- 
woods such a child will grow up with tastes 
so pure and simple, habits so neat and re- 
fined, and affections so elevated, as to give 
all the highest results of a most finished 
education without going through any of the 
fashionable forms of city instruction. She 
may be the weakest of the whole, and yet 
her words of love and gentleness light up 
the whole family circle, and rule, and regu- 
late, and refine the whole. Or in the hum- 
ble walks of city life, one such weak and 
sickly child will contrive to establish habits 
of neatness, and cleanliness, and refinement 
in an attic or a cottage, such as are vainly 
sought in palaces and splendour. If she 
dies, her memory is fragrant; the whole 
family circle, perhaps the neighbourhood, 
are really elevated by the memory of the 
plans and habits she first established, and 
of the atmosphere she breathed. But if 
she recover, then she carries up into life 
and vigour the neatness, order, and quiet 
elevation first conceived through the refin- 
ing processes of suffering and of sorrow. 

Our best writers, our most ingenious in- 
ventors, our most acute metaphysicians, 
clearest thinkers and ablest discoverers, can 
generally trace some sharpening of the in- 
tellect and refining of the nervous system to 
a sickness or enfeeblement at some period 
or other of life. And thus it is that the 
sickness which weakens and wearies for the 
time, and incapacitates for exertion after- 
ward, capacitates for a tenfold and higher 
excellence and usefulness. So long as the 
depressing effects of sickness lasted, it was 
wasting and hindering, but these soon pass 
away and leave a permanent elevation and 
improvement on every side. 

Nearly all sorrow has in it the same 
tendency. While it lasts it depresses ac- 


tion, crushes hope, and destroys energy, but 


| it renders the sensitive more acute, the sym- 


pathies more genial, and the whole character 
less selfish and more considerate. It is said 
that in nature but for the occasional seasons 
of drought, the best lands would soon de- 
generate, but these seasons cause the lands 
to suck up from the currents beneath, with 
the moisture, also those mineral manures 
that restore and fertilize the soil above. It 
is thus with sickness and sorrow—once sur- 
mounted, they fertilize the character and 
develope from the deep fountains of the hu- 
man heart a joy and fruitfulness not other- 
wise attainable.— Journal of Commerce. 


A MOTHER’S PRAYERS. 


Some few years since an East India 
trader was attacked while trading in the 
Indian Ocean by a piratical schooner, and 
the attack being sudden and unlooked for, 
the merchantman fell an easy prey into the 
hands of the pirates. The captain and 
several of the crew were slain during the 
conflict, and the rest being gagged and 
heavily ironed, were laid in the pirate’s 
boat for removal to their own vessel, 


‘and the murderous gang proceeded to the 


ship’s cabin, intending there to complete 
the work of destruction, and see of what 
treasures they could possess themselves. 

As they descended the companion-way 
they heard a soft voice, evidently engaged 
in supplication; and the chief, directing 
his followers to halt at the entrance, went 
noiselessly forward to ascertain whence the 
voice proceeded. Bending low to avoid 
observance, he peeped into a door that 
stood ajar, and there knelt a fair young 
woman, with a beautiful boy at her side, 
ope arm clasped caressingly around the 
child, and the other raised in earnest sup- 
plication. «O God of all mercy,” said the 
beseeching voice, as the face of tearful 
agony met the pirate’s view, ‘save the life 
of my child, if such be thy holy will; but 
rather let him perish now by the assassin’s 
knife, than fall a living prey ‘into such 
hands, to. be trained up to a life of sin 
and infamy. Let him die now if such be 
thy decree; but O let him not live to dis- 
honour thee, and perish eternally.” The 
voice ceased, choked with tears of agony, 
and there stood the pirate transfixed to 
the spot by the tumult of his own emo- 
tions. In imagination he was again a 
child; his own pious mother’s prayers and 
instructions, for long years forgotten, rose 
before him, and God’s Spirit sent such an 
arrow of conviction to his heart, that 
instead of carrying out his murderous 


designs, he sank upon his kaees and cried 


out for mercy. After assuring the lady 
that no harm should be done her, he has- 
tened to the deck, unbound the captive 
crew, and restoring them to their ship, re- 
turned with his men to theirown. Shortly 
afterwards he surrendered himself to the 
British East India Government; but so 
great was the remorse he suffered for past 
crimes, that Before his trial came on he was 
attacked with fever, which in a few days 
proved fatal. Before his death he made a 
full confession of the crimes of his past 
life, manifesting the deepest penitence in 
view of his*guilt, and he expired humbly 
trusting in Jesus for mercy and acceptance 
with him. Thus were his pious mother’s 
prayers answered at last, and her erring 
child saved, as we may trust, even at the 
eleventh hour. What a heritage for good 


‘are the prayers of a Christian: mother!— 


American Messenger. 


PRAYER IS A KEY. 


1. Because it opens the door of the 
knowledge of God. None spiritually under- 
stand the character and glory of their 
Maker but such as go to him to be enlight- 
ened. By the very act of calling upon the 
Father of Light we put ourselves beneath 
the radiance that shines from him. We 
come to the light, and he’ is always ready 
to open unto us the door, when we come by 


| the use of the key. 


2. Because it opens the door of sel/- 
knowledge. Just as I bring an object out 
of darkness into light, which I wish to 
examine, so I bring my dark heart into 
light, when I go to God in prayer. In the 
light of his holiness and goodness and joy, 
I see my own sinfulness, and shame, and 
misery. The nearer I get to him the more 
perfectly I understand myself. Prayerless 
persons do not; but praying people do 
know their own hearts. ‘Now mine eye 
seeth thee, wherefore I abhor myself.” 

3. Prayer opens the glories of the natural 
world tothe soul. <A prayerless man does 
not see one in a thousand of the beauties of 
nature, and what he does not, see, he does 
not enjoy, as do the spiritually minded. 
‘¢ For thou Lord hast made me glad through 
thy work; I will triumph in the works of 
thy hands.” God makes those glad in his 
works, who love to draw nigh unto him. 

4. Prayer is a key, because it opens the 
way for our clearest and most delightful con- 
ceptions of heaven. It gives us harmony of 
spirit with the inhabitants, employments, 
and joys of the kingdom above, and thus 
we can better understand every thing said 
about that blessed world. Thus does our 
faith become strengthened, so that we get 
better views of “the Delectable Mountains.” 
No pinnacle, in this world, is so high, or so 
near heaven, as the mount of prayer. 

The key that can turn back so many 
bolts, and open so many doors, and put 
people in possession of so many blessings, 
can be had by any mortal willing to take 
the pains to procure it. Many children, as 
well as older persons, have found it, and are 
reaping a noble harvest from its use. And 
we are assured that no person, who fails of 
having and using this key, will fail of at 
last laying all the blame and shame at his 
own door.— Boston Recorder. | 


Old Age Without Religion. 


Alas! for him who grows old without 
growing wise, and to whom the fature world 
does not set open her gates, when he is 
excluded by the present. The Lord deals 
so graciously with u# in the decline of life, 
that it is a shame to turn a deaf ear to the 
lessons which He gives. The eye becomes 
dim, the ear dull, the tongue falters, the 


feet totter, all the senses refuse to do their 


office, and from every side. resounds the 
call, “Set thine house for 
term of thy pilgrimage is at hand. y- 
playmates uf fellow-labourers of 

manhood, die away, and take the road before 
us. Qld age is-like some quiet chamber, 
in which, disconnected: from the visible 


| 


world, we can prepare in gilence for the 
world that is unseen.— Tholuck. 
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Messacr.—We present to 
our readers in full the President’s Message 
meeting of Congrem specially con- 
vened in consequence of the peculiar state 
of thé country. Never was a message sent 
to Congress under circumstsnces so novel 
and exciting. The country is in a state of 
civil war, and all the wisdom and sagacity 
of statesmen“and legislators will be required 
to direct the ship of State in a storm so 
threatening and fierce. The President has 
assumed great responsibilities in the crisis 
which he bad to encounter, and he now -re- 
fers his past acts to the representatives of 
the nation, and solicits the confirmation of 
the policy he has pursued, and is still dis- 
posed to pursue. The message is 4 care- 
fully prepared document, plain and compact 
in style, forcible in its views of the present 
state of things, and well calculated to im- 
press the minds of the people. It will be 
read by millions both in this country and 
abroad.. Our readers need no analysis of 
its contents, as they will read and weigh it 
for themselves. The magnitude of the 
supplies, both in men and money, indicates 
the policy of the Government, which is to 
sustain itself against opposition at all haz- 
ards and sacrifices. 
Divipine tHE CuurcH.—The Presby- 


terian Herald, of Louisville, still receives: 


most of the Presbyterian papers from the 
seceded States. The Herald of last week 
publishes extracts from these journals, 
earnestly advocating immediate steps for a 
division of the Church, because of the 
Assembly’s action, and reflecting severely 
on the speeches of some of their members 
in the Assembly, for not having taken 
bolder ground for the South. Our Louis- 
ville contemporary says : 

_ % As far as we have been able to learn, 
there will not be a voice raised against im- 
mediate separation in any of the Presby- 
teries lying within the seceded States. 
They all seem to feel that they have been 
virtually exscinded by the Assembly, and 
that the action was intended to cut them 
off. We suppose, therefore, that the divi- 
sion may be considered as a fixed fact, and 
that all appeals, or arguments, or remon- 
strances against it will be useless.” 


— 


UNION OF PRESBYTERIANS IN CANADA. 
—The Toronto Ecclesiastical and Alission- 


ary Record for July gives a full account of |. 


' the union recently consummated between 
the United Presbyterian Church of Canada 
and the Presbyterian Church of Canada. 
The Synod of the Canada Presbyterian 
Church met at Montreal on the 6th ult. 
the two Synods having, in accordance with 
previous resolutions, met in that place for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the union 
so long contemplated and desired. The 
Moderators of the two Synods, the Rev. 
Di. Thornton and the Rev. W. Gregg, 
jointly presided. Dr. Thornton, the senior 
Moderator, opened the proceedings, after 
which the Clerks of the two Synods in 
succession called the rolls of their respec- 
tive Synods. The Clerks afterwards read 
in succession the last minutes of the two 
Synods, appointing this maggting for the 
purpose of consummating the union already 
agreed on. The Clerk of the Synod of 
the United Presbyterian Synod then read 
the Basis of Union already agreed to, the 
members of both Synods stending. The 
Moderators, in behalf of¢their respective 
Synods, signed the articles of Union, the 
two Olerks signing as witnesses; after 
which the two Moderators in succession 
declared that their respective Synods and 
the churches represented by them, now 
united together under the name of “The 
Canada Presbyterian Church.” The Mod- 
erators shook hands in tcken of union and 
fellowship, and their example was fol- 
lowed by the members of Synod. Dr. 
Thornton then declared the churches and 
Synods now united, and that the first Synod 
of the Canada Presbyterian Church was now 
constituted. The Rev. Dr. Taylor of Mon- 
treal, having been elected Moderator, was 
conducted to his seat by the two retiring 
Moderators, and addressed the Synod, ‘con- 
gratulating them on the happy union now 
consummated. Impressive and appropri- 
ate addresses were also delivered by Mr. 
R. Ure on “The Duty of Union among 
the Churches of Christ;’’ by Dr. Ormiston, 
on “The advantages whith may be ex- 
pected to flow from the union of Christian 
Churches, and the spirit in which such 
union should be carried out;” and by Dr. 
Barns, on “The Church of Christ a living 

- Church.” 


HOW TO LOOK AT THINGS. 


F a tourist should start on his journey 
with the determination that he would 
look on no object except through a micro- 
scopic glass, no scene in nature, and no work 
of art would afford him pleasure. He would 
detect flaws and defects every where. The 
luxuriant landscape and the stately temple, 
to his contracted view, would present no 
exhilarating or attractive feature, because 
never observed in their magnitude, due pro. 
portions, and symmetry. It is alike absurd 
to apply the microscope to events and per- 
sonages as they pass before us. There is 
nothing perfect to minute scratiny, while 
there is much to interest and gratify on a 
more comprehensive survey. If we are dis- 
posed to apply the microscopic glass, and 
especially if it be discoloured, to every event 
which happens, and-every person with whom 
we come in contact, nothing will please us. 
We may safely take it for granted that there 
are defects without being perpetually in 
search for them, and may be much better 
employed in observing and giving credit to 
what is praiseworthy. We have known 
persons repudiate a whole scheme because 
one of its minuter adjustments did not ac- 
cord with their views, and pronounce harshly 
upon a generally excellent person from the 
detection of some minute flaw. If such were 
judged by the rule of jadgment they apply 
to others, they would fare badly. Justice 
requires that we should estimate persons 
and things from their tout ensemble, from 
the general traita of their character and the 
general impression produced. If the mi- 
croscope is used, it is better that each should 
apply it to himself rather than to others. 
The more we know of our own failings the 
better, provided we are disposed to remedy 
them; but ip judgitig of others, let us do 
it charitably. Among Christians there is 
much excellence, and we should admirc 
them in -proportion as they successfully imi- 
tate Christ. He that only looks at their 
defects, and is unwilling to give them 
oredit for any good, is a cynic and slander- 
er. How. much more agreeable would be 
life’s journey did a more kindly and hu- 
mane appreciation of each other generally 
prevail;-and although we should not jus- 
tify any one’s faults, we can surely find 
much to commend. — | 


careful for nothing, butin all things 
by prayer aad thankegiving let your 
requests be made known unto God.” These 


words are a most appropriate text for the 


times. Never, perhaps, since the days of. 


our Revojutioa has there been an epoch when 
the faith and patience of God’s people were 
put to a severer test. The present great 
national conflict in itself is calculated to ex- 


‘cite the profoundest concern. ‘The mar- 


shalling of great armies, soon to be in- 
volved in the work of mutual slaughter, is 
an event which no reflecting mind can fail 
to regard with solemnity and awe. The 
fact that the parties engaged in this warfare 
are of the same lineage and blood, and have 
heretofore stood side by side in both State 
and Church, invests the struggle with addi- 
tional features of sadness. Already, too, 
mourning has come iato many households, 
by reason of the untimely death of loved 
ones who had buckled on their armour for 
the conflict. But the war is yet only in its 
incipiency. Before it has closed thousands, 
possibly tens of thousands, will have been 
laid low, and from many times that number 
of homes will be heard the cry of sorrowing 
hearts. We can hardly wonder that wives, 
parents, sisters, children, should look with 
anxiety to each day, not knowing what 
tidings it may bring to them. ‘ 


But after all, we doubt whether this is 


the greatest and most general cause of men- 
tal disquietute. The spirit which has car- 
ried such numbers from all ranks of life 
into the tented field is shared by those who 
remain at home—they would rather meet 
all the consequences, however distressing to 
themselves individually, than not contribute 
their share to swell the ranks of the great 
army. The Spartan spirit has been revived 
in the bosoms of American mothers. The 
immediate cause of anxiety to most minds 
arises from the cutting off of their ordinary 
sources of accumulation and subsistence. 
With the exceptions of such occupations as 
furnish war supplies, business in all its 
branches is prostrate. The heretofore busy 
workshop is silent, the merchant waits in 
vain for his customers, real -estate owners 
must diminish their rents, investments for- 
merly productive bring comparatively small 
dividends, and multitudes of the sons of 
toil, and we may say the daughters also, 
can find no man to hire them. All classes 
suffer under the general depression—the 
high and the low, the rich and the poor. 
And as to the future, it is impossible to 
forecast its developments. 

Now, in such circumstances it is natural 
that even God’s professed people should give 
way to undue anxiety. But however natu- 
ral, it is neither proper nor according to 
God’s plan. The Apostle says, ‘Be care- 
ful for nothing.”” Why? 

1. Because such carefulness is unprofita- 
ble. It does no good. There is no con- 
nection of the nature of cause and effect by 
which it can produce or procure the end you 
have in view. It is impossible that human 
anxieties or repinings canefrustrate inevita- 
ble providences. God has his own ways in 
his dealings with us, and his own reasons 
for them, and however much we may resist 
or repine, they will pursue their undisturb- 
ed course. ‘Thou canst not make one hair 
of thy head white or black.” The farmer’s 
discontent with the low rates of the market 
will not put them higher, nor the mer- 
chant’s perplexities bring to his storehouse 
the much desired customers. Never was 
there a more unprofitable warfare than to 
attempt to fight against Providence. «I 


‘will be exalted in the earth,” says God. 


He will show himself to be the sole arbiter 
and ruler of human affairs, and it is un- 
doubtedly fhat we may acknowledge and 
recognize him as such that he sometimes, 
in the most signal and unexpected manner, 
prostrates our hopes and lays our fortunes 
in ruins. | 

In the present great convulsion, under 
which our country is shaking almost to 
its foundations, the hand of God is most 
manifest. 
folly, or wickedness of men may have con- 
duced to bring it about, after all, these were 
but instruments, and their power would have 
been nothing but that God, in his inexpli- 
cable counsels, purposed that upon us as a 
people should come the evil day, as it has 
already and so frequently come upon the 
other members of the great family of na- 
tions. Not cnly, then, as to the great na- 
tional crisis, but as to all the results to com- 
munities, families, and individuals, it is all 
from the hand of that Supreme Ruler of all 
events, whose will none can resist. To 
murmur or rebel against God, therefore, or 
to overwhelm ourselves with trouble and 
anxiety, is to no profit. 

2. And it is worse than to no profit. It 
is'directly dishonouring to God. It is as 
much as if we were to put our wisdom 
against his, and to claim to understand bet- 
ter what is right and best than he does. 
He does not intend atways to justify his 
ways in the sight of men. His throne is 
on the circle of the heavens, and the wide 
range of his omniscience comprehends bear- 
ings and results such as our finite minds 
could never appreciate or measure. His 
design is that his rational creatures shall 
simply take their place as subjects of his 
august government, whilst he sways the 


| sceptre, issues his decrees, and moves on 


the great affairs of his kingdom. What 
presumption in the finite subject to set his 
knowledge and his pleasure against that of 
the Infinite Sovereign! How unbecoming 
sinful lips and a murmuring heart those 
words, «Why hast thou dealt thus with 
me?” It is enough that God has done it. 
Let us rejoice that God reigns. ‘Should 
it be according to thy mind?’ Should we 
not rather rejoice to say, “Thy will be 
done?” 

3. And, then, the apostle prescribes a 
resource which will avail. ‘By prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your 
requests be made known unto God.” 
Whilst God’s will may run contrary to 
ours, and God’s purposes in their develop- 
ment may make devastation in our hopes, 
he is still ready and willing to prove the 
merciful Saviour to us in the hour of trial, 
and. will mollify and heal the wounds his 
hand, in faithfulness, has made. Io every 
variety of language he has set his own cove- 
nant mercy and grace before his people as 


‘their solace and refuge when earthly expec- 


tations are fuiling them. Whatever the 
burden, the injunction is, ‘Cast it upon 
the Lord,” ‘for he careth for you.” The 


poor widow of Sarepta had but little meal 


in her barrel or oil in her cruise, and ac- 
cording to the practice of many at this day, 
she might have sat down in sadness and 
despair, saying, ‘It is impossible that 
this morsel can last long, and then what is 
to become of me?” (Indeed, she seemed 
about to eat her last meal, and then lay her 
down and die. But God, in whom she 
trusted, had compassion on her, and the 
meal and the oil never failed. What we 
most need in the “times that try men’s 
souls” is faith—a clear, firm, unwavering 
trust ino God; to feel that what is coming 
to pass is from his hands, and that he doeth 
all things well; and that if we pour out our 
hearts in confidence to him, he will falfil 
his promise that even what seem to us the 
most disastrous circumstances shall inure 
to our higher good. 


We do not doubt that in this present 


However much the ambition, | 


crisis God is working out some great and 
beneficegt result, both as toour country and 


terests for the moment seem to be so unfa- 
vourably affected. This, like other storms, 
will in the end purify the air. It will 


its corruptions, and re-establish in all the 
gradations of government honesty and true 
patriotism. It will teach us not to think 
of ourselves more highly than we ought to 
think. It will show us the necessity of a 
more complete acknowledgment of God in 
our national affairs. And with the infusion 
of a higher national life, may we not look 
for a more durable and healthful condition 
of things in every individual interest and 
avocation. When it shall please God once 
more to permit the sun of peace and pros- 
perity to rise upon this now distracted land, 
we cannot but hope that it will find us a 
wiser and a better people; that we shall 
} prove to have been profitable learners in 
the school of affliction, and that from our 
humiliation we shall be prepared for a con- 
dition more exalted than that for which we 
could have been fit before our corruptious 
were purged away. 


FOURTH OF JULY. 


INCE our last issue, the commemoration 
of this national anniversary bas been 
observed with peculiar animation and spirit. 
It ought to be kept in everlasting remem- 
brance as the birthday of liberty in this 
Western World, purchased by the patriot- 
ism of our fathers at the price of their 
blood. By the Revolutionary war, the 
country was delivered from the domination 
of a foreign monarch, and free institutions 
were secured under the fostering influence 
of which the nation has grown beyond all 
precedent to its present masculine stature. 
Although a heavy cloud has arisen on our 
horizon, and our great national organization 
has been threatened with dissolution, there 
is the greater reason for an affectionate 
remembrance of the events which, under 
the guiding providence of God, led to our 
nationality. In the pride of our prosperity 
and our eager pursuit of wealth, we had 
well nigh forgotten our past history, and 
our national anniversary was too little ap- 
preciated; but in the day of our afiliction, 
which has imperilled our institutions, our 
memory has been freshened and our patriotic 
zeal renewed. The observance of the Fourth 
of July has been very general. The parade 
of 20,000 troops in Washington was a re- 
markable spectacle; and the parade of half 
that number in Philadelphia, which has 
already sent to the field nearly 20,000 men, 
was equally beautiful and signal. 
military spirit of the country bas been fairly 
aroused, and it has pervaded all ranks and 
ages. The late anniversary fully exempli- 
fied it, and from early dawn to the close of 
the day the air resounded with martial 
music, the firing:of cannon, and the ringing 
of bells; and the boys, ever ready for such 
an occasion, added to the noise and hilarity 
with their flags, miniature cannon, and ex- 
plosive crackers. Happy should we have 
been to see an undivided country partici- 
pating in the celebration, and yet we are 
in hopes to see through the sad vista of 
changing events a consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished. | 


CHURCH RATES. 


IR J. TRELAWNEY, of the British 
House of Commons, has long been the 
firm advocate of the abolition of church-rates, 
and has pressed his bill before the House 
with great ability. The tax known as 
church-rates, as we understand it, is de- 
signed to mect certain incidental expenses, 
and particularly church repairs, in the seve- 
ral parishes of the Established Church. It 
is assessed on all the inhabitants of the 
parish, whether they have any connection 
with the Established Church or not; and 
thus Wesleyans, Independents, Presbyte- 
rians, or other dissenters, are obliged, by 
the law of church-rates, to contribute their 
quota to keep the church which they never 
visit in repair, and, we believe, to purchase 
priestly vestments and other matters in 
which they have no religious interest. The 
majority of a parish may thus be coerced 
to uphold a church with which they in no 
sense are identified. To an American such 
a tax must appear odious and oppressive— 
and so it also appears to multitudes in 
England. It is one of the results of a 
union of Church and State, and the British 
Government is strong enough to sustain it. 
The enterprise of Sir J. Trelawney, from its 
inception, was regarded by us as not only a 
noble appeal for religious freedom, but as 
founded on essential justice and equity. It 
naturally created alarm among churchmen, 
as it contemplated a curtailment of their 
revenues; and it seemed to be hopeless in 
regard to its final adoption. The House of 
Lords would in all probability have arrested, 
had the lower House adopted it. Its free 
and full discussion, however, accomplished 
much good in enlightening the public mind, 
and calling attention to the unjust tax. It 
is a véry remarkable fact, that in so large a 
body as the House of Commons, the bill 
for the abolition of church-rates was lost 
on a tie vote by the adverse vote of the 
speaker. Two kundred and seventy-four 
voted on each side of the question, on the 
motion for the third reading of the bill; 
and thus its fate is for the present settled, 
and Dissenters must still be taxed for the 
support of Episcopacy.under the free and 
amiable government of Victoria. 


THE SULTAN’S DEATH. 


HE last steamers bring intelligence of 
the death of Sultan Abdul Medjid. 

In the palmy days of the Turkish empire, 
the change of its ruler might have been a 
matter of moment to the world at large. 


Turkey has ceased to occupy the place of a 
great power—the ‘sick man” has been 
constantly growing sicker, and the sooner 
the crisis comes the better for all that con- 
cerns the best interests of the millions who 
are in thraldom to the effete despotism. The 
late Sultan was a man of more kindly in- 
stincts than most of his predecessors, but 
his life of sensuality had enervated him and 
rendered him prematurely old, so that he 
had not the capacity even for being a vigor- 
ously bad man. He was remarkable for his 
aversion to shedding blood, but he did no- 
thing to build up his empire, and left it 
more enfeebled than he found it. His ex- 
travagance and that of his wives was be- 
yond all precedent. Millions on millions 
were squandered, until his exchequer be- 
came hopelessly embarrassed. His brother, 
Assiz Effendi, who succeeds him, is said to 
be a man of much more decided character 
and vigour of will—a strict Mohammedan, 
and re-actionary in politics. He is thirty- 
one years of age, and of strong constitution. 
Such a ruler will, no doubt, in some respects 
prove better than a feeble sluggard, but it 
is not improbable that he will inspire new 
life into the Mohammedan religion, and 
render its fanatical devotees more potent 
for mischief than they have been for gene- 
rations past. Christianity has but little to 


hope from the accession of such a sovereign. 


as tb its individual inhabitants, whose 


The 


At present it matters comparatively little. 


| purge.our.politics, as is to be hoped, from 


_THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, { 


J‘HE following is an extract from the 
A. Minutes of the Executive Committee 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, at their meeting, held July 8: 
“The Committee 
sidering ‘An Address to the Presbyterian 
churches in the South,’ published in some 
of the newspapers, and signed by the Rev: 
A. W. Leland, D. D., and other ministers 
of our Church in South Carolina, under 
date of June 8, 1861—which Address 
seeks to obtain funds for the immediate 
support of the missions to the South West- 
ern Indians, and also looks to the action of 
the Presbyterian churches in the South 
independently of the Board, and to the sup- 
port of certain missions and missionaries by 
them, implying that the rest were not 
equally entitled to their support: 

‘‘Whereupon, the Committee agreed to 
express their deep regret that any of their 
Christian brethren should contemplate a 
withdrawal from the missionary work of the 
Church as conducted by the Board; and 
also their edrnest conviction that, as all the 
missionaries of the Board were sent out by 
the whole Church, a common obligation 
rests upon all her members to support these 
brethren, without reference to sectional 
distinctions. 

‘‘The Committee further agreed, that as 
they cordially recognize the duty of the 
Board hereafter as heretofore to support all 
the missionaries in its service, they ought to 
call the attention of the friends of missions 
to the probability that the action of some of 
the Southern churches, as mentioned in 
this Address, will withdraw a considerable 
part of the ordinary income of the Board, 
and will leave the burden of supporting the 
missions to rest upon a smallér number of | 
their Christian brethren;* but they trust, 
nevertheless, that the Lord will enable his 
people to provide means for carrying for- 
ward the work of missions without reduc- 
tion. 

‘““At the same time, in the special and 
trying circumstances of the Indian Missions 
in the South West, the Committee would 
express their thankfulness to their brethren 
in the Southern churches who have taken 
measures designed to send pecuniary sup- 
port to these missions.”’ 

The Committee learned at this meeting 
further details of the mission schools among 
these Indians having been discontinued, 
and also that. many of the missionary 
labourers have been compelled to leave 
their stations, and to return to their homes 
in the North. Particulars will be given in 
the next issue of the periodicals of the 
Board. These sad events will be regarded 
as calling for earnest prayer to Him, who 
has promised to be with his people to the 
end of the world. 


INFIDELITY IN THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 


UR readers have been made acquainted 
with the general tenor of ‘the work, 
Essays and Reviews, which, for some months 
past, has excited so much attention in Eng- 
land. We find in one of our last London 
exchanges the report of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Convocation to examine it 
with reference to the propriety of instituting 
process against its authors. The result, as 
will be seen, is sufficiently startling. Hardly 
a doctrine held sacred by the Church of God 
has escaped the assaults of these professed 
ministers of Christ. The inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the descent of our race from a 
common origin, the incarnation of our Sa- 
viour, the atonement, the personality of the 
Holy Spirit, miracles, prophecy—indeed, 
every thing established and revered, they 
being the judges, fails to stand the test of an 
intelligent scrutiny. Commingled with their 
old-fashioned infidelity is a large infusion 
of German rationalism. How the men who 
thus set themselves in open hostility to the 
word of God, can still occupy high places 
in a Christian Church, is truly astonishing. 
And we understand, on good authority, 
that the authors of the Essays and Reviews 
by no means stand alone. They have suc- 
ceeded in raising up among the ,younger 
clergy of the Church of England a large 
and growing party. Puseyism has had its 
day, and this newly vamped-up rationalistic 
infidelity is taking its place. The cum- 
brous hierarchy, notoriously defective in all 
that regards wholesome discipline, and the 
protection of sound doctrine, is slowly 
waking up to the danger, and endeavour- 
ing to check the formidable heresy. How 
far it will succeed, remains to be seen. 
The following is the Comwittee’s report: 

‘‘The book committed to our examination 
consists of seven ‘Essays and Reviews,’ 
six of which were written by clergymen of 
the United Church of England and Ireland. 

We have carefully examined the book, 

and we consider the following to be its lead- 
ing principles: 
1. That the present advanced knowledge 
possessed by the world in its ‘manhood’ is 
the standard whereby the educated intellect 
of the individual man, guided and governed 
by conscience, is to measure and determine 
the truth of the Bible. 

2. That where the Bible is assumed to be 
at variance with the conclusions of such 
educated intellect, the Bible must be taken 
in such cases to have no Divine authority, 
but to be only ‘a human utterance.’ 

3. That the principles of interpretation 
of the Bible hitherto universally received in 
the Christian Church are untenable; and 
that new principles of interpretation must 
now be substituted if the credit and author- 
ity of the Holy Scriptures ase to be main- 
tained. 

We find that— , 

1. In many parts of the volume state- 
ments and doctrines of the Holy Scriptures 
are denied, called into question, or dis- 
paraged; for example: 

(a) The reality of miracles, including the 
idea of ‘Creation,’ as presented to us in the 
Bible. | 

(6) Predictive prophecy; especially pre- 
dictions concerning the incarnation, person, 
and offices of our Lord. 

(c) The descent of all mankind ‘from 
Adam. 

(dq) The fall of man, and original sin. 

(e) The Divine command to sacrifice 
Isaac. 

(/) The incarnation of our Lord. 

(g) Salvation through the blood of Christ. 

(h) The personality of the Holy Spirit. 

(“), Special or supernatural inspiration. 

(2) Historical facts of the Old Testament, 
including some referred to by our blessed 
Lord himself. | 

2. It is urged that many prssages of the 
Holy Scriptures may be understood and ex- 
plained upon the principle called ‘ideology,’ 
by which js meant that the reader is at 
diberty to accept the idea of characters and 
facts described in the Holy Scriptures, in- 
stead of believing in the reality of those 
characters and facts. 

3. It is maintained that the creeds of the 
Church, whether regarded as confessions of 
faith or as ‘instruments for the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture,’ may now be put aside as 


‘no longer suitable to the present advanced 


intellectual condition of the world. 

4. Liberty is claimed for the clergy and 
candidates for holy orders to subscribe arti- 
cles of religion, and to use formularies in 
public worship, without believing them ac- 
cording to their plain and natural meaning. 

5. Attempts are made to separate Chris- 
tian holiness of life from Christian doctrine. | 

We notice in many parts of the volume 
the absence of that spirit of humility and 
reverence with which human reason ought 
ever to approach the study of divine truth.. 


We notice also a confusion of the dictates 


spent some time in con- | 


should never mect. 


of the natural conscience with Divine grace, 
and in some places a substitution of those 
dictates for Divine grace. ‘ 

> It appears to us that, whilst the professed 


‘fntention of the volume is the ‘free hand- 


ling in &.becoming spirit’ of religious sub- 
jects, the general tendency and effect of the 
volume is. unduly to exalt the authority of 
human reason, to lower the authority of 
revelation in regard to things divine and 
spiritual, to unsettle faith, and to consign 
the reader to a hopeless scepticism. 

We have appended two schedules, A and 
B; schedule A containing the advertise- 
ment ‘To the reader,’ as prefixed to all the 
editions of the book, and referred to in the 
preceding piragraph of our report; schedule 


_B, containing passages denying, calling in 


question, or disparaging statements and doc- 
trines of the Holy Scriptures, with citations 
from and references to those parts of the 
Holy Scriptures and of the formularies and 
Articles of the United Church of England 
and Ireland to which such passages are con- 
trariant. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Grorce ANTHONY DENISON, 
Archdeacon of Taunton, Chairman.” 


TRACES OF TRAVEL. 


THE HOLY LAND. 
_ [EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


Our Animals Breaking Down—<Arab Farming 
—fest at a Guard House — Discouraging 
Prospects—A Robber Chief's Village — Mar- 
riage Festival—Effort to get Fresh Horses— 
The Ancient Kirjeth-Jearim and Emmaus— 
Overtaken by Night—Desolations of the Land 
— God's Curse Written every where—Arrival 
at Jerusalem. 


When we bade good-bye to Mr. Gruhlen 
at his lonely mission, we had already been 


| four hours and a half from Jaffa; he gave 


eight hours as his estimate of the time it 


would take us for the journey hence to Je- : 


rusalem. This was a liberal allowance for 
twenty-three miles, but he fell a long ways 
short of the mark, as it was nearer twelve 
hours before we were within the gates of 
the Holy City. The road, after leaving 
Ramleh, continues for miles over the plain. 
As the sun got higher the day grew warm- 
er, until it became uncomfortably hot, and 


of nothing else. 


there. When we descend this hill, we shall, 
beyond fail, come to it—but, alas! it was 
not in the valley. Where is that treacher- 
ous café? Uader the shade of a few strag- 
gling olive trees by the wayside, we saw a 


; party of Tarks and Arabs sauntering around 


an arbour, their dress and handsomely ca- 


| parisoned horses indicating’ that they were 


a part of the Pasha’s retinue. But they 
manifested no special desire to make our 
acquaintance, and so we kept on our jour- 
ney. To our unspeakable discomfort, how- 
ever, we ascertained a mile or two further 
on, that this arbour was the identical café 
we had been in quest of. Much as we were 
in need of something to refresh us in our 
weariness, we could not think of returning, 
and so had to make the best of the idea of 
doing without the refreshing cup of coffee 
until we reached Jerusalem—if, indeed, we 
should ever get’ there. This part of the 
road, though sufficiently precipitous and 
rocky, we found better than we had expect- 
ed. Some few years since the Sultan an- 
nounced his intention to visit the Holy City, 
and in anticipation of that event the Pasha 
set a strong force to work, and soon the 
wretched bridle-path was transformed ‘into 
something which, by a figure of speech, 
may be termed a road. But before the 
road-makers had got half through the moun- 
tains, the Sultan changed his mifid, and of 
course the Pasha also changed his, and con- 
sequently the old bridle-path remains for 
the rest of the way. 

After a very long time we reached 
Abu-Goosh, the point where we hoped 
to be able to get fresh horses. We 
had already met a company of muleteers 
returning to Jaffa, whose horses we could 
have hired, but as they asked an exorbitant 
sum, we refused to give it, in full confidence 
that Abu-Goosh would supply us. Accord- 


ingly we made known our wants at Abu- 


Goosh, but it was in vain; we were doomed 
to another disappointment. All the town 
was on a grand frolic, and they would think 
It was a wedding, and 
the festivities were going on at two different 
points. In an open ‘lot on the hill-side a 
group of Arab girls were dancing under 
the trees to a monotonous song, the dreary 


notes of which still linger in my ears, 


the poor, mule threatened more than everto 


sink under his great burden. Finkenstein 
after a while had to come down from his 
perch on the pile of baggage, and take to 
his own feet, leading the poor beast, to 
whom the removal of so many pounds of 
Sclavonic flesh must have been a sensible 
relief. This delay with the mule rendered 
our progress, slow enough at best, still 
slower. Though my horse turned out not 
a good traveller, we could have managed to 
get along tolerably,.but that we feared if 


we left Pinkenstein alone some of the nu- 


merous passing Arabs might help them- 
selves to our goods and chattels. Every 
mile or two we met strings of camels, inter- 
spersed now and then with one or two poor 
fellaheen with their donkeys. It was a 
dreary spectacle, that of the caravans creep- 
ing along over the plain, and so slowly that, 
though approaching, it seemed as if we 
The farming, as we 
occasionally met with it between the long 
wastes of uncultivated land, would be a cu- 
riosity to American tillers of the soil. Such 
ploughs! the pattern must have come down 
from the times of Abraham. TI have but 
little doubt, indeed, that they are almost 
identical. Things are slow to change in 
this sleepy land. The habits and customs of 
Scripture times you see to-day as the com- 
mon usages of the people. The present 
plough, whether or not a copy from patri- 
archal days, seems better adapted for pulling 
than ploughing, having an immensely long 
beam and very little “share.” But pro- 
vided these thriftless Arabs scratch the 
surface sufficiently to bury the seed, they 
are content. The climate and soil will do 
the rest, or at least enough to supply their 
necessities. These ploughs are sometimes- 
drawn by two oxen, sometimes by one 
yoked singly, sometimes by a camel, and 
sometimes, as if the waggishness of an 
_— plough-boy, by a camel and a don- 
ey. 

In former years this road was infested by 
robbers, to the great detriment and terror 
of all who had occasion to travel it. The 
Turkish government, for a wonder, has 
managed to break this up, and to render 
the route so secure that robberies in late 
years have been extremely rare. This has 
been accomplished by building guard-houses 
at short interyals all the way from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem, at which are stationed bashi- 
bazooks—a sort of irregular cavalry, said to 
be chiefly the former brigands. By about 
one o'clock, between early rising, wearisome 
riding, and the heat of the sun, I had be- 
come pretty well worn out, and was most 
heartily glad when my fellow-traveller pro- 
posed we should stop at one of these guard- 


houses. A formidable looking swarthby fel-. 


low, of about fifty—a very Hercules in pro- 
portions and muscular power, and a young 
chap of something over twenty, were the 
guard at present on duty. They came out 
to meet us, seemed glad to have somebody 
to talk with; and when they found Dr. Phi- 
lip was a Jaffa «Khbakeem” (physician,) 
they paid him as much deference as if he 
were a wizard or astrologer. The numerous 
questions, rattled out like revolver dis- 
charges, of course were ‘all Arab” to me; 
and so whilst my friend was making these 
sons of the desert happy, I betook myself 
to a pile of rocks on the shady side of the 
house, and spreading out Finkenstein’s skin- 
lined Russian great-coat for a bed, managed 
to steal a little morsel of sleep. Even this 
wiok or two was a luxury, and this, with 
kind Mrs. Barclay’s lunch, gave us heart to 
renew the hard journey, the longest part of 
which unhappily still lay before us. We 
toiled on as best we could, things getting 
worse and worse with the mule, and becom- 
ing almost as bad with my horse. We met 
a grand Pasha returning from a visit to 
Jerusalem, with a long retinue, and more 
horses and mules than they kuew what to 
do with. What a good Samaritan that 
Pasha could have been to us just then, by 
lending us those supernumeraries; but we 
were none the better for him. It was now 
clear that neither Finkenstein’s animal nor 
mine were in a condition to get even to 
Jerusalem ;. of course the idea of making a 
detour, so as. to strike at once for Bethle- 
hem, had to be abaudoned. If I reached 
Bethlehem that night, it must be by taking 
a fresh start after arriving at Jerusalem, 
and meanwhile we must look out for fresh 
horses even to make that point. Kuriet- 
el-Ainab, the chief town of the great 
Sheikh, and late renowned robber Abu- 
Goosh, is in advance of us, but a long, long 
way off. Between us and that point rose 
the mountains of Ephraim, through a gorge 
in which lay our route to the Holy City. 
But though in this clear atmosphere they 
seemed but a few miles distant, somehow or 
other the distance did not perceptibly de- 
crease. After dragging along for an hour, 
they were apparently about as far off as 
before. Dr. Philip comforted me with the 
information that after reaching the gorge 
we should find a café, where we might 
again take a little rest and refreshment. 
At last we struck into the mountains, and 
began to look out for the café. It must be 
just around the next turn. But no, it was not 


the penalty as well. | 
gty God has been poured out, until the | 


whilst the Moslem matrons were standing 
in a long line in front, enjoying the specta- 
cle. In another lot some distance below, 
were the lords of creation, slippers off, and 
seated on a matting spread under the trees, 
smoking the universal chiboque. 
the younger men were lounging around out- 
sidegmnd we appealed to them; but neither 
from them or any body else got any but the 
most surly reply. We concluded that it 
was fruitless to try further, and so aban- 
doned the pursuit, and determined to give 
our poor wearied brutes a little more of the 
feed we had brought along, in the hope of 
giving them strength enough to get them 
to the journey’s end. 3 

Kuriet-el-Aineb, or as it is usually call- 
ed, Abu-Goosh, occupies the side of a 
steep hill, and across the small interven- 
ing valley, at the foot of another hill, we 
made this third halt in our day’s journey. . 
Whilst our horses are feeding, let us look 
about us, for unwittingly we havé come 
upon a locality associated with both Old 
Testament and New Testament history. 
Abu-Goosh is the ancient Kirjath-jearim, 
and was one of the cities included in the 
wily league made with the Israelites by the 
ambassadors who came with mouldy bread, 
and old shoes clouted on their feet, and by 
their successful strategy secured immunity 
from the destruction which overtook their 
neighbours. Here also the ark of God 
rested after its return from the hands of 
the Philistines; for ‘the men of Kirjath- 
jearim came and fetched up the ark of the 
Lord, and brought it into the house of 
Abinadab in the hill, and sanctified Eleazar 
his son to keep the ark of the Lord. And 
it came to pass, while the ark abode in 
Kirjath-jearim, that the time was long; for 
it was twenty years; and all the house of 
Israel lamented after the Lord.” It seems 
highly probable that Kirjath-jearim was also 
the Emmaus of the New Testament, whither 
the two disciples were walking when the 
risen Saviour met them, and when their 
hearts so burned within them as he spake. 
True, another place, Amwas, which we 
have already passed, has been fixed by tra- 
dition as that Kmmaus, and Eusebius and 
Jerome both favour this idea; but that can- 
not be possible, for Luke says it was three- 
score furlongs from Jerusalem, and Amwas 
is more than double that. There are also 
other difficulties. Dr. Robinson, the best 
authority on Palestine topography, identifies 
Abu-Goosh, the place where we now are, as 
the true Emmaus. 

In the valley, below the village, stands 
what was once a fine old Christian church, 


of Saracenic architecture, which, notwith- 


standing its ill-treatment, could even now 
be easily repaired, and made a decent place 
of worship. Butthese haughty Mahomme- 
dans have paid but little respect to the 
sanctuary where Richard -the Lion-hearted, 
and his Crusaders, and where so mabdy pil- 
grims bound for the Holy City had turned 
aside to pay their adorations to the Son of 

David. It is now used as a stable—the 
windows gone, and the traces of the ruth- 
less hand of the destroyer every where ap- 
parent. 

. Under ordinary circumstances, a point so 
associated with the most important and 
touching events in sacred history, would no 
doubt have inspired me with somewhat be- 
fitting emotions; but to tell the truth, I 
was thinking more of our present uncom- 
fortable condition than of any thing else.” 
Here we were, with the day nearly gone, 
and still three or four hours from Jerusalem, 
and no means of getting there except with 
broken-down animals, that could scarcely 
stand on their feet. I lay down once more 
oo Finkenstein’s skin coat, and watched the 
sun going down behind the mountains, and 
saw the Abu-Goosh marriage procession 
pass up the hill-side and into the town, 
and then I[ thought of home and friends 
far away, and then what a long day this 
was, and chiefest of all, whether we should 
get to Jerusalem that night, and if not, 
what was to become of us. By the time [ 
was at the end of these not very cheerful 
musings, we were again ready and off on 
our wearisome road. Night now closed in, 
though we had some moonlight through 
the clouds. The road was excessively rough, 
up the longest hills and down them again, 
over sheets of rock and through piles of 
great stones, the struggling moonbeams not 
giving us light enough oftentimes to see 
where we were goitg. Nothing can be 
more dreary, at best, than the approach to 
Jerusalem. At this season of the year 


there is not even the little vegetation which 
in the spring juts out from the crevices of |- 


the rocks. The whole scene, hills and val- 
leys, looks as if the land had been turned 
into stone. Every particle of soil has been 
swept from the hill-sides, once gladdening 
the eye with beauty and fertility. Rocks 
clatter under your horses’ feet, rocks tower 
like walls on either hand, rocks built into 
mountains reach far away towards the clouds. 
‘«¢ What desolation! what desolation!” sigh- 
ed my friend, as we rode wearily along. 
“Yes,” said I, «the curse of God is here. 
The sin of this land is written on these 
rocks in lines that cannot be mistaken, and 
The wrath of an an- 


Some of 


very hills and valleys are shattered and 
scathed.” I have said that no vegetation 
was to be seen; there is one shrub, whose 
prickly tufts we can discern through the 
moonlight. «Do you know what that plant 


inquired I of my fellow-traveller. 


“That,” he replied, «is the Spina Christi 


“—the thorn from which it is supposed our’ 


Saviour’s crown was made.” «Ah! said 
I, «there is the explanation of all this de- 
solation. God has made even nature speak. 
It is as much as if he were saying through 
these inanimate voices, «Here in these 
dreary barren hills, blasted by the wrath of 
Heaven, behold the curse! and there, in 
that little prickly plant, from which you 
wove the crown of my incarnate Son, be- 
hold your sia!’” It may be a mere fancy, 
but I confess it affected me no little in the 
long hours of this impressive night ride to 
Jerusalem. 

We were still about three miles from the 
city, when, descending into a valley whose 
deep shadows the moonbeams had scarcely 
reached, as we were approaching the re- 
mains of an old Roman bridge, a man sud- 
denly leaped from the roadside and con- 
fronted us. He was an Arab—might be a 
Bedouin for all we knewand might offer 
us the alternative, ‘ Your life or your mo- 
ney.” But he did not. He offered usa 
cup of coffee. He had pitched his tent 
here as an extemporaneous café, in the hope 
of making a few piasters out of weary tra- 
vellers, and never were piasters paid more 
cheerfully than ours. This was halt fourth 
and last. Weary as I was, my emotions 
were profoundly awakened by the scenes 
through which we were now passing. The 
village of Abu-Goosh being Emmaus, then 
probably over this very route our Saviour’s 
footsteps trod on that memorable morning 
of his resurrection. The fact that his sa- 
cred feet had traversed these identical hills 
and valleys filled my mind with a realiza- 
tion of his incarnation, and with a fresh- 
ness and power I had never experienced 
before. It was a solemn, touching, and 
suggestive hour. But we were not left to 
enjoy our meditations undisturbed. Every 
now and then we came upon a group of 
recumbent camels, with their Arab masters 
sleeping beside them, who, suddenly roused 
from their slumbers by the near approach 
of our horses clamberiag over the stones, 
gave the strangers salutations by no means 
the most pacific. But a few words in their 
own tongue satisfied them, and they soon 
went to sleep again, whilst we went on our 
way. 

Something over an hour, and my friend 
pointed out the Holy City, its outline 
dimly cut against the night sky. I had 
often read, heard, and thought of the im- 
pressiveness of the first sight of Jerusalem, 
aud had this in reserve amongst other in- 
teresting anticipations, but was, of course, 
disappointed. The dim moon shed too 
little light, and at any rate the approach 
from this direction commands a very indif- 
ferent view. The sentinel at the last 
guard-house fiercely hailed us, but Dr. 
Philip gave a satisfactory response, and We. 
passed on to the Jaffa gate. Here we had 
apprehended difficulty. We knew the gates 
were shut at sunset, and that it was not 
easy after that to get them open; but Fin- 
kenstein found an acquaintance in the 
guard, Dr. Philip knew Arabic, and the 
present writer had buksheesh, so under the 
force of this three-fold application the pon- 
derous door turned on its hinges, and at 
last we were within the gates of Jerusalem. 
Though still in time to reach Bethlehem 
before the midnight service, another two 
hours on horseback is a thing not even to 
be thought of. So let me rather go straight- 
way to bed, and leave my Bethlehem visit 
till to-morrow, Christmas day. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LAYING A CORNER-STONE. 


The congregation of the Presbyterian 
church of Westfield, New Jersey, assem- 
bled on the 2d inst. to lay the corner-stone 
of a new church edifice. The venerable 
Dr. Magie of Elizabeth was present, and 
made an address, full of pleasant reminis- 
cences, running back some fifty years. The 
pastor, the Rev. E. B. Edgar, laid the 
stone, in which was deposited, carefully 
sealed up, something like a score of papers 
and documents, of historical value. The 
people are prosecuting their enterprise with 
great vigour, and hope to see it completed 
by cold weather. Westfield church dates 
back early in the last century, and has en- 
joyed very largely God’s blessing. 


- 


For the Presbyterian. 


BE SHORT. . 


It is said that this pregnant brevity was 
inscribed in large characters on the door 
of Cotton Mather’s study. How many en- 
during spirits have yearned to set the same, 
in some conspicuous place, at our Philadel- 
phia Thursday afternoon prayer-meetings. 
There is hardly a long prayer, or even a 
long sentence in the Bible—why, then, 
should our brethren persist in making the 
President’s Message their model? O fora 
breeze from the mountains of Laconia! ‘It 
is wonderful how the infirmity of continu- 
ance grows on one! Some men put the 
Shorter Catechism into a blessing at the 
table. ‘Dear me, Pa!’ said a little girl, 
‘¢you liked to have preached all day over 
this victuals!’ And a prayer at family 
worship is a poor affair if it do not contain 
a good portion of the Confession of Faith, 
with various episodes and applications. «Is 
your father most done?” asked a distressed 
visitor of a child, whom he waked up for 
the purpose, at family worship. «I don’t 
know—has he got to the Jews yet?” 
‘¢No.” «&Q, then he is not half done.” 

A speech at a prayer-meeting is com- 
monly like a boiled fish—the head and the 
tail of no account, only the included sec- 
tion being edible. After five minutes in 
either prayer or address, the audience gene- 
rally begin inwardly to supplicate upon the 
speaker a mild and temporary attack of 
lock-jaw. 

- Messrs. Editors, can you not come some- 
how to our aid in this matter? Cannot you 
do or say something to enable us to reach 
the morsel of fruit without making us climb 
such awful tall trees to come at it? If you 
can, you will greatly oblige, among other 


suffering listeners, yours, &o. 
ONE OF THE BorRED. 


Geclesiastical Record. 

Mr. A. S. Komper, a licentiate of Cincinnati 
Presbytery, and late of the Danville Seminary, 
has accepted an invitation to the churches of 
Mattoon and Pleasant Prairie, Illinois. His 
address is Mattoon, Illinois. 

Rev. C. F. Baach was installed pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Dunton, Illinois, on the 
13th of Jane. 

The Rev. M. B. Grier has resigned the pas- 
torate of the First Presbyterian Charch, Wil- 
mington, N.C. His post-office address for the 
présent is 705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Rev. John O. Proctor, haviag resigned his 
charge at Gerardstown, Virginia, his post- 


office, until further notice, will be Mercers-. 


burg, Franklin County, Pennsylvania. 


_for the same object. 


_ July 13, 1861. 


REVIVAL MEETINGS in SCOTLAND. 
The Dundee Warder of June 20th says 


it is gratifying to perceive that the interest 


in these meetings is still kept up. The 
attendance at the open-air meetings, as a 
matter of course, varies each evening, but 


-no material abatement in number from the 


beginning is observable. So encouraging 
has this been felt, that a resolution was 
come to on Monday, by the Genetal Com- 
mittee, to continue the meetings in the 
Barrack Park every evening this week. 
This Committee, it is known, is composed 
of ministers and laymen from the various 
religious bodies in town, who officiate by 
rotation at the services, We understand 
they have it in contemplation to continue 
the open-air meetings on the Sabbath eve- 
nings during the summer season. <A very 
strong opinion is entertained that the good 
work so earnestly prayed for—a general re- 
vival of religion amongst all classes—is 
already giving indications of a hopeful be- 
ginning. How far it may extend, how 
long it may continue, or what may be its 
ultimate result, is beyond human wisdom 
to foretell. But in the meantime it is very 
gratifying to religious people to observe 
their ministers acting so harmoniously ia 
concert. When we say this we are not 
ignorant that unanimity does not altogether 
exist. 


For some reason, best known to them- 


selves, two ministers of the Free Church 
still refuse to co-operate with their breth- 
ren, and persist in keeping up hostile meet- 
ings. Such conduct is cause of grief to 
many good men in Dundee, because it 
helps somewhat to check the work which 
has so healthily set in. We believe every 
endeavour which Christian forbearance and 
courtesy could command has been made to 
heal this unseemly rent, but as yet to no 
effect. A spirit of determined rivalry is 
maintained, fostered by the presence of one 
or two individuals, whose sincerity it may 
not be very difficult to understand, from 
their conduct. It must be, says a high au- 
thority, that offences must come, but woe 
be to him by whom they come. 


PRESIDENT’S3 MESSAGE. 


Fellow Citizen$.of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 

Having been convened on an extraordinary 
Occasion authorized by the Constitution, your 
attention is not called to any ordinary subject 
of legislation. At the beginning of the Presi- 
dential term, four months ago, the functions 
of the Federal Government were found to be 
generally suspended within the several States 
of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Florida, excepting only 
those’ of the Post Office Department. Within 
these States all the forts, arsenals, dock 
yards, custom houses and the like, had been 
seized and were held in open hostility to this 
Government, excepting only Forts Pickens, 
Taylor, and Jefferson, on und near the Florida 
coast, and Fort Sumter in Charleston harbour, 
South Carolina. The forts thus seized had 
been put in improved condition. New ones 
had been built, and armed forces had been 
organized and were organizing, all avowedly 
with the same hostile purpose. The forts 
remaining in the possession ef the Federal 
Government in and near these States were 
either besieged or menaced by- warlike pre- 
parations, and especially Fort Sumter, which 
was nearly surrounded by well-projected hos- 
tile batteries with guns equal in quality to the 
best of its own, and outnumbering the latter 
as perhaps ten to one. A disproportionate 
share of the Federal muskets and rifles had 
somehow found their way into these States, 
and had been seized to be used against the 


Government. 
revenue, lying withjn them, had been seized 
The navy was scattered 
in distant seas, leaving but a very small part 
of it within the immediate reach of the Gov- 
ernment. Officers of the Federal army and 
navy had resigned in great numbers, and of 
those resigning a large premertion had taken 
up arms against the Government. 

taneously, and in connection with all this, the 
purpose to sever the Federal Union was openly 
avowed. In accordance with this purpose an 
ordinance had been adopted in each of these 
States declaring the States respectively to be 
separated from the National Union. A for- 
mula for instituting a combing§ Government 


of these States had been promulgated, and - 


this illegal organization in the character of 
Confederate States was already invoking re- 
cognition, aid, and intervention from foreign 
Powers. 

Finding this condition of things, and be- 
lieving it to be an imperative duty upon the 
incoming Executive to prevent, if possible, the 
consummation of such attempt to destroy the 
Federal Union, a choice of means to that end 
became indispensable. This choice was made, 
and was declared in the Inaugural Address. 
The policy chosen looked to the exhausfion of 
ali peaceful measures before a resort to any 
stronger ones. It sought only to hold the 
ublic places and property not already wrested 
rom the Government, and to collect the reve- 
nue, relying for the rest on time, discussion, 
and the ballot box. It promised a contin- 
uance of the mails, at the Government’s ex- 
pense, to the very people who were resisting 
the Government, and it gave repeated pledges 
against any disturbances to any of the people, 
or any of their rights. Of all that whicha 
President might constitutionally and justifi- 
ably do in such a case every thing was for- 
borne, without which it was believed possible 
to keep the Government on foot. 

On the 5th of March, the present incum- 
bent’s first full day in office, a letter of Major 
Anderson, commanding at Fort Sumter, writ- 


ten on the 28th-of February, and received | 


at the War Department.on the 4th of March, 
was, by that Department, placed in his hands. 
This letter expressed the professional opinion 


of the writer that reinforcements could not — 


be thrown into that fort, within the time for 
his relief rendered necessary by the limited 
supply of provisions, and with a view of 
holding possession of the same, with a force 


of less than 20,000 good and well-disciplined 


men. This opinion was concurred in by all 
the officers of his command; and their memo- 
randa on the subject were made enclosures of 
Major Anderson’s letter. The whole was 
immediately laid’ before Lieutenant General 


Scott, who at once concurred with Major . 


Anderson in that opinion. On reflection, 
however, he took full time, consulting with 
other officers, both of the army and navy, and 
at the end of four days came reluctantly, but 
decidedly, to the same conclusion as before. 
He also stated at the same time that no such 
sufficient force was then within the control of 
the Government, or could be raised and 
brought to the ground within the time when 
the provisions in the fort would be exhausted. 
In a purely military point of view, this re- 
duced the duty of the Administration in the 
case to the mere matter of getting the garri- 
son safely out of thefort. It was believed, 
however, that to so abandon that position, 
under the circumstances, would be utter] 

ruinous; that the necessity under which it 
was to be done would not be fully understood; 
that by many it would be construed as a part 
of a voluntary policy; that at home it would 
discourage the friends of the Union, embol- 
den its adversaries, and go far to insure the 
latter a recognition abroad; that, in fact, it 
would be our national destruction consumma- 
ted. This could not be allowed. Starvation 
was not yet upon the garrison, and ere it 
would be reached Fort Pickens might be re- 


inforced. This last would be a clear indica- - 


tion of policy, and would better enable the 
country to accept the evacuation of Fort 
Sumter as a military weeny» An order 
was at once directed to be sent for the landing 
of the troops from the steamsbip Brooklyn 
into Fort Pickens. This order could not go 
by land, but must take the longer and slower 
route by sea. The first retarn news from the 
order was received just one week before, the 
fall of Fort Sumter. The news itself was 
that the officer commanding the Sabine, to 
which vessel the troops had been transferred 
from the Brooklyn, acting upon some quast 
armistice of the late Administration, and of 
the existence of which the present Adminis- 
tration, up to the time the order was de- 
spatched, had only too vague and uncertain 
rumours to fix attention, had refused to land 
the troops. To now reinforce Fort Pickens 
before a crisis would be reached at Fort 


Sumter was impossible, rendered so by the 
near exhaustion of provisions in the latter 


named fort. 

In such a conjuncture the Government had 
afew days befure commenced preparing an 
expedition, as well adapted as might be, to 
relieve Fort Sumter, which expedition was 
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need or not,,accord- 
ing to giroomstances. The strongest antici- 
uted ease for desing it was now presented, 
and it was resolved to send it forward, as had 


deen invehded in this contingency. It was 


the Government. of 


resolved: to: notif 
should npt 


South Carolina that if: the attem 
bé no 
fort. 


to ite. 
arrival of the 
m of Fort 
a matter of self-de- 
sesailants.. They 


the: assault upon and; 
war | in .no the 
onoe, on part 
commit aggression upon 
hes knew-—they were expressly noti- 
fied—that giving of. bread to. the few 
brave end pungry.men of the garrison was 
on that occasion, be attempt- 
ed, unless themselves by resisting so much 
em provoke more. They knew that this 
ernment desired to keep this garrison in 
the fort; not to assail them, but merely to 
maintain visible possession, trusting, as here- 
inbefore stated, to time, discussion, and the 
ballot-box, for final adjustment. And they 
gésailed and reduced the fort for precisely the 
reverse object—to drive out the visible au- 
thority of the Federal Union, and thus force 

it to immediate dissolution. — 

That this was their object, the Executive 


well understood ; and having said to them io 


the Inaugural address, ‘‘ you can have no con- 
flict without being yourselves the rs,” 
he took pains not only to keep this declaration 

od, but also to keep the case ao free from 
the yea of ingenious sophistry as that the 
world should not be able to misunderstand it. 
By the affair at Fort Sumter, with its surround- 
ing circumstances, that point was reached. 
Then and thereby the asssilants of the Gov- 
ernment began the conflict of arms without 
a gun in sight or in expectancy to return 
their fire, save only the few in the fort, sent 
to that harbour years before for their own pro- 
tection, and still ready to give that protection 
in whatever was lawful. In this act, discard- 
ing all else, they have forced upon the country 
the distinct issue—immediate dissolution or 
blood. And- this issue embraces more than 
the fate of these Uuited States. It presents 
‘to the whole family of man the question 
whether a Constitutional Republic or Demo- 
‘cracy—a government of the people by the 
same ple—can or cannot maintain its ter- 
ritorial integrity against its domestic foes. 
It presents the question whether discontented 


. individuals, too few in numbers to control the 


Administration according to the organic law 
in any case, can always, upon the pretences 
made in this case or any other pretence, break 
up their government, and thus practically 
put an end to the freest government upon 
the earth. It forces us to ask:—lIs there in 
all Republics this inherent and fatal weak- 
ness? Must a government of necessity be too 
strong for the liberties of its own people, or 
too weak to maintain its own existence ? 

So viewing the issug, no choice was left but 
to call out the war power of the Government, 
and so to resist the force employed for its 


. destruction by force for its preservation. 


The call was made, and the response of the 


gountry was most gratifying, surpassing in 


the cause of the Union. The 


unanimity and spirit the’ most sanguine expec- 
tations. Yet none of the States commonly 
called slave States, except Delaware, gave a 
regiment through regular State organizations. 
A few regiments have been organized within 
some others of those States by individual 
enterprise, and received into the Government 
service. Ofcourse the seceded States so called, 
and to which Texas had been joined about 
the time of the inauguration, gave no troops 
order States, 
so called, were not uniform in their action, 
some of them being almost unanimous for the 
Union, while in others, as Virginia and North 


.Carolina, Tennessee and Arkansas, the Union 


sentiment was nearly repressed and silenced. 
The course taken in Virginia was the most 
remarkable, perhaps the most important. A 
convention elected by the people of that State 
to consider this very question of disrupting 
the Federal Union was in session at the capi- 
tal of Virginia when Fort Sumter fell. To 
this body the people had chosen a large ma- 
jority of professed Union men. Almost im- 
mediately after the fall of Sumter, many 
members of that majority went over to the 
original disunion minority, and with them 
adopted an ordinance for withdrawing the 
State from the Union. Whether this change 
was wrought by their great approval of the 
assault upon Sumter, or the great resent- 
ment at the Government’s resistance to that 
assault, is not definitely known. Although 


‘they submitted the ordinance for ratification 


to a voteof the people, to be taken on a day 
then somewhat more than a month distant, 
the Convention and. the Legislature, which 
was also in session at the same time and 
place, with leading members of the State not 
members of either, immediately commenced 
acting as if the State were already out of the 


Union. They pushed their military prepara- 


tions vigorously forward all over the State. 
They seized the United States armory at 
Harper’s Ferry, and the navy-yard at Gosport, 
near Norfolk. They received, perhaps invited, 
into their State large bodies of troops, with 
their warlike appointments, from the go-called 
seceded States. They formally entered into a 
treaty of temporary alliance and co-operation 
with the saantio’ onfederate States, and sent 
members to their Congress at Montgomery, 


and finally, they permitted the insurrection- 
_ ary Government to be transferred 
oapital at Richmond. 


to their 


he people of Virginia have thus allowed 


this giant insurrection to make its nest within 


her borders, and this Government has no choice 
left but to deal with it where it finds it, and it 
has the less regret as the loyal citizens have, 
in due form, claimed its protection. These 
loyal citizens this Government is bound to 
recognize and protect as being Virginia. 

In the Border States so-called, in fact the 
Middle States, there are those who favour a 

licy which they call armed neutrality; that 
Is, an arming of those States to prevent the 
Union forces passing one way or the Disunion 
the other, over their soil. This would be dis- 
union completed, figuratively speaking. It 


- ‘would be the building of an impassable wall 


along the line of separation, and yet not quite 
an impassable one, for under the guise of 
neutrality it would tie the hands of the Union 
men, and freely pass supplies from among 
them to the insurreetionists, which it could 
10t do”as an open enemy. At a stroke it 
would take all the trouble off the hands of 
secession, except only what proceeds from the 
external blockade. It would do for the Dis- 
unionists that which, of all things, they most 
desire—feed them well, and give them dis- 
union without a struggle ‘of their own. It 
recognizes no fidelity to the Constitution, no 
obligation to ‘maintain the Union; and, while 
very many who have favoured it are doubtless 
loyal, it is nevertheless very injurious in 
elfect. 

Recurring to the action of the Government, 
it may be stated that at first a oall was made 
for seventy-five thousand militia, and rapidly 
following this a proclamation was issued for 
closing the ports of the.insurrectionary dis- 


_ tricts, by proceedings in the nature of a block- 


ade. So far, all this was believed to be strictly 
legal. 

At this point, the insurrectionists announced 
thei¢ purpose to enter upon the practice of 
privateering. Other calls were made for 


_ volunteers to serve three years, unless sooner 


discharged, and also for large additions to 
the regular army and navy. These measures, 
whether strictly legal or not, were ventured 
upoh under what appeared to be a popular 
demand and a public necessity, trusting, then, 
as now, that Congress would readily ratify 
them. It is believed that nothing has been 
done beyond the constitutional competency of 
Congress. 

Soon after the first call for militia, it was 
considered a duty to authorize the Command- 


ing General in proper cases, according to his 


discretion, to suspend the privilege of the 
writs of habeas corpus, or, in other words, to 


grrest and detain, without resortto the ordi- 


* the legality and propriety o 


nary processes and forms of law, such indivi- 
duals as he might deem dangerous to the pub- 
lic safety. This authority has purposely been 
exercised but very ey Nevertheless, 

what has been 
done under it are questioned, and the atten- 


~* tion of the country has been called to the pro- 


position that one who is sworn to take care 


* that the laws be faithfully executed should not 


* himself violate them. Of course some con- 
sideration was given to the questions of power 


‘and propriety, before this matter was acted 
on 


The whole of the laws which were required 


. to be faithfully executed were being resisted, 


and failing of execution in nearly one-third of 
the States. Must they be allowed to finally 
fail of execution, even had it been perfectly 


-, Glear that, by the use of the means necessary 


to their execution, some single law, made in 
such extreme tenderness of the citizen’s liberty 


that, practically, it relieves. more of the guilty 


than of the innocent, should, to a very limited 


extent, be violated? 


To state the question more directly, are all 


- the laws but one to go unexecuted, and the 


Government itself go to pieces lest that one be 
violated? Even in such a case, would not the 


official. oath, be. broken if the Government 


ort té 


in the fort could | 


should’ be overthrown, when it was believed 
that dieregardiog the single law would tend to 
ie? But it believed this 
uestion;was presented. It was not believed 

any. law was violated. The provision of 
ure Goanttation that the privilege of the writ 
head beas corpus shall not be suspended unless 
fwhen, in case of rebellion or invasion, the 
‘public safety may require it, is équivalent to 
‘@ ‘provision that such privil may be sus- 
| pended: when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, 
‘the public safety does require it. It was 
decided that we have a case of rebellion, and 
‘Chat the public safety does require the quali- 
fied suspension of the privilege of the writ, 
which was authorized to be made. | 

Now it is insisted that Congress, and not 
the Executive, is vested: with this power. 
the Constitution itself is. silent as to 
which or who is to exercise the power, and as 
the provision was plainly made for a danger- 
ous emergency, it cannot be believed that the 
framers of the instrument-intended that in 
every case the danger should run its course. 

Congress could be called together, the very 
assembling of which might be prevented, as 
was ‘intended in this case by the rebellion. 
No more extended argument is now-ffered, 
as an opinion at some length will pee be 
presented by the Attorney General. Whether 
there shall be any legis ant upon the sub- 

ject, and if any, what is subMitted entirely to 
the better judgment of Congress. | 

The forbearance of this Government had 
been so extraordinary and so long continued 
as to lead some foreign nations to shape their 
action as if they supposed the early destruction 
of our National Union was probable. While 
this, on discovery, gave the Executive some 
concern, he is now happy to say that the 
sovereignty and rights of the United States 
are now every where practically respected b 
foreign Powers, and a general sympathy wit 
the country is manifested throughout the 
world. 

The reports of the Secretaries of the Trea- 
sury, War, and the Navy, will give the infor- 
mation in detail deemed necessary and conve-* 
nient for your deliberation and action, while 
the Executive and all the departments will 
stand ready to supply omissions, or to commu- 
nicate new facts considered important for you 
to know. 

It is now recommended that you give the 
legal means for making this contest a short 
and a decisive one; that * ag place at the con- 
trol of the Government, for the work, at leas 
400,000. men and $400,000,000. That number 
of men is about one-tenth of those of proper 
ages within the regions where apparently all 
are willing to engage, and the sum is less than. 
a twenty-third part of the money value owned 
by the men who seem ready to devote the 
whole. 

A debt of $600,000,000 now is a less sum 
er head than was the debt of our own Revo- 
ution, when we came out of that struggle; 

and the money value in the country now bears 
even a greater proportion to what it was then 
than dves the population. Surely each man 
has as strong a motive now to preserve our 
liberties as each had then to establish them. 

A right result 4t this time will be worth 
more to the world than ten times the men and 
ten times the money. The evidence reaching 
us from the country leaves no doubt that the 
material for the work is abundant, and that it 
needs only the hand of legislation to give it 
legal sanction, and the hand of the Executive 
to give it practical shape and efficiency. One 
of the greatest perplexities of the Government 
is to avoid receiving troops faster than pro- 
viding for them. In a word, the people will 
save the Government if the Government itself 
will do its part only indifferently well. 

It might seem, at first thought, to be of 
little difference whether the present movement 
at the South be called secession or rebellion. 
The movers, however, well understand the 
difference. At the beginning they knew they 
could never raise their treason to any respect- 
able magnitude by any name which implies 
violation of law. They knew their people 
possessed as much of moral sense, as much of 
devotion to law and order, and as much pride 
in, and reverence for, the history and Govern- 
ment of their common country as any other 
civilized and patriotic people. They knew 
they could make no advancement directly in 
the teeth of these strong and noble sentiments. 
Accordingly, they commenced by an insidious 
debauching of the public mind. They invented 
an ingenious sophism which, if conceded, was 
followed by perfectly logical steps through all 
the incidents to the complete destruction of 
the Union. . 

The sophism itself is that any State of the 
Union may, consistently with the National 
Constitution, and therefore lawfully and peace- 
fully, withdraw from the Union, without the 
consent of the Union or of any other State. 
The little disguise, that the supposed right is 
to be exercised only for a just cause, because 
they themselves are to be the sole judges of 
its justice, is too thin to merit any notice. 

With rebellion thus sugar-coated, they have 
been drugging the public mind of their section 
for more than thirty years, and until at length 
they have brought many a good man to a wil- 
lingness to take up arms against the Govern- 
ment the day after some assemblage of men 
have enacted the farcical pretence of taking 
their State out of the Union, who could have 
been brought to no such thing the day before. 

This sophism derives much, perbaps the 
whole of its currency, from the assumption 
that there is some omnipotent and sacred su- 
premacy pertaining to a State, to each State 
of our Federal Union. Our States have neither 
more nor less power than that reserved to 
them in the Union by the Constitution, no one 
of them ever having been a State out of the 
Union. The original ones passed into the 
Union even before they cast off their British 
colonial dependence, and the new ones each 
came into the Union directly from a condition 
of dependence, excepting Texas; and even 
Texas, in its temporary independence, was 
never designated a State. The new ones only 
took the designation of States on coming into 
the “ees while that name was first adopted 
fur thé old ones in and by the Declaration of 
Independence. Therein the United Colonies 
were declared to be free and independent 
States. 

But even then the object plainly was not to 
declare their independence of one another, or 
of the Union, but directly the contrary, as 
their mutual pledge and their mutual action, 
before, at the time, and afterwards, greet: 
show. The express plighting of faith, by eac 
and all the original thirteen, in the Articles of 
Confederation, two years later, that ‘‘the 
Union shall be perpetual,” is most conclusive. 
Having never been States, either in substance 
or name outside of the Union, whence this 
magical omnipotence of State Rights asserting 
a claim of power to lawfully destroy the Union 
itself? Much is said about the sovereignty of 
the States, but the word, even, is not in the 
National Constitution, nor, as is believed, in 
any of the State Constitutions. What is a 
sovereignty, in the political sense of the term? 
Would it be far wrong to define it ‘ a political 
community without a political superior’? 
Tested by this, no one of our States, except 
Texas, ever was a sovereignty, and even Texas 

ve up the character on.coming into the 
nies, by which act she acknowledged the 
Constitution of the United States, and the 
laws and treaties of the United States, made 
in pursuance of the Constitution, to be for her 
the supreme law of the land. The States have 
their status in the Union, and they have no 
other legal satus. If they break from this, 
they can only do so against law, and by revo- 
lution. The Union, and not themselves sepa- 
rated, procured their independence and their 
liberty. By conquest or purchase, the Union 
gave each of them whutever of independence 
and liberty it has. The Union is older than 
any of the States, and in fact it created them 
as States. Originally, some dependent colo- 
nies made the Union, and, in turn, the Union 
threw off their old dependence for them, and 
made them States, such as they are. Not one 
of them ever had a State Constitution inde- 

endent of the Union. 
Of course, itis not forgotten that all 
States framed their Constitutions be 
entered the Union; nevertheless dependent 
upon and preparatory to coming into the 

Union. 

- Unquestionably, the States have the powers 
and rights reserved to them in and by the 
National Constitution ; but among these, sure- 
ly, are not included all conceivable powers, 
however mischievous or destructive, but, at 
most, such only as are known in the world at 
the time as governmental powers, and cer- 
tainly a power to destroy the Government 
itself had never known as governmental a 
merely administrative power. 

This relative matter of national power and 


? 


| State rights as a principle is no other than 


the principle of generality and locality. 
Whatever concerns the whole should be 
confided to the whole, to the General Govern- 
ment; while whatever concerns only the 
State should be left exclusively to the State. 
This is all there is of original principle about 
it. Whether the National Constitution, in 
defining boundaries between the two, has ap- 
plied the principle with exact accuracy, is not 
to be questioned. We are also bound by that 
defining, without question. What is now 
combatted is the position that secession is 
consistent with the Constitution, is lawful 
and peacef ul. Itis not contended that there 
is any express law for it, and nothing should 


ever be implied as law which leads to unjust 


of this herself? 


-lican 


or absurd consequences, _ 

The nation purchased with money the coun- 
tries out of which several of these States were 
formed. Is it just that they shall Be off with- 
out leave and without refunding? The nation 

aid very large sams—in the SgEgreEs'c. I be- 
lieve, of a handred millions—to relieve Florida 
of the aboriginal tribes. Is it just that she 
shall now go off without consent or without 
making any return? The nation is now in 
debt fur money applied for the benefit of these 
so-called seceded States in common with the 
rest. Is it just either that creditors shall 
unpaid, or the remaining States pay the 
whole? Part of the present national debt 
was contracted to pay the old debts of Texas. 
Is it just that she shall leave and pay no part 


. Again, if one State may secede, so may an- 
other; and when all shall have seceded, none 
is left to pay the debts. Is this quite just to 
creditors? Did we notify them of this sage 
view of ours when we borrowed their money? 
If we now recognize this doctrine by allowing 
the seceders to go in peace, it ds difficult to see 
what we can do if others choose to go, or to 
extort terms upon which they will promise to 
remain. 
The seceders insist that our Constitution 
admits of secession. They have assumed to 
make a national constitution of their own, 
which, of necessity, they have either discard- 
ed or retained the right of secession, as they 
insist it exists in ours. If they have discard- 
ed it, they thereby admit that on principle it 
ought not to be in ours. If they have retained 
by their own construction of ours, they show. 
that to be consistent they must secede from 
one another whenever they shall find it the 
easiest way of settling their debts, or effecting 
any other selfish or unjust object. The prin- 
ciple itself is one of disintegration, and upon 
which no government can gee: f endure. 
_If all the States save one should assert the 
power to drive that one out of the Union, it is 
presumed the whole class of seceder politicians 


| would at once deny the power, and denounce 


the act as the greatest outrage upon State 
rights. But suppose that precisely the same 
act, instead of being called driving the one 
out, should be called the seceding of the others 
from that one, it would be exactly what the 
seceders claim to do, unless, indeed, they maka 
the point that the one, because it is a minor- 
ity, may rightfully do what the other, because 
they are a majority, may not rightfully do. 
These politicians are subtle and profound on 
the rights of minorities; they are not partial 
to that power which made the Constitution, 
and speaks from the preamble, calling itself 
“The People.” It may well be questioned 
whether there is to-day a majority of the le- 
gally qualified voters of any State except, per- 
haps, South Carolina, in favour of disunion. 
There is much reason to believe that the 
Union men are the majority in many, if not 
in every other one, of the so-called seceded 
States As the contrary has not been demon- 
strated in any one of them, it is ventured to 
affirm this, even of Virginia and Tennessee, 
for the result of an election held in military 
camps, where the bayonets were all on one 
side of the question voted upon, can scarcely 
be considered as a demonstration of popular 
sentiment. At such an election all that large 
class who are not at once fur the Union and 
against coercion would be coerced to vote 


against the Union. 


It may be affirmed, without extravagange, 
that the free institutions we enjoy have de- 
veloped the power and improveil the condition 
of our wiole people beyond any example in 
the world. Of this we now have a striking 
and impressive illustration. So large an army 
as the government has now on fvot was never 
before known, without a soldier in it but who 
had taken his place there of his own free 
choice, - But, more than this, there are many 
single regiments whose members, one and an- 
other, possess full practical knowledge of all 
the arts, sciences, professions, and whatever 
else, whether useful or elegant, is known in 
the world; and there is scarcely one from 
which there could not be selected a President, 
a Cabinet, a Congress, and perhaps a Court 
abundantly competent to administer the Gov- 
ernment itself. Nor do I say this is not true 
also in the army of our late friends, now ad- 
versaries in this contest. Butif itis, so much 
better the reason why the Government which 
has conferred such benefits on both them and 
us should not be broken up. Whoever, in any 
section, proposes to abandon such a Govern- 
ment, would do well to consider in deference 
to what principle it is that he does it; what 
better he is likely to get in its stead; whether 
the substitute will give, or be intended to give, 
so much of good to the people. These are 
some foreshadowings on this subject. Our 
adversaries have adupted sume declarations of 
independence, in which, unlike the good old 
one penned by Jefferson, they omit the words, 
‘‘All men are created equal.” Why? They 
have adopted a temporary national constitu- 
tion, in the preamble of which, unlike our 
good old one, signed by Washington, they 
omit, ‘‘ We, the people,” and substitute, “We, 
the deputies of the sovereign and independent 
States.” Why? Why this deliberate pressing 
out of view the rights of men and the author- 
ity of the people? 

This is essentially a people’s contest. On 
the side of the Union it is a struggle fur main- 
taining in the world that form and substance 
of government whose leading object is to ele- 
vate the condition of ‘men; to®* lift artificial 
weights from all shoulders; to clear the paths 
of laudable pursuit for all; to afford all an 
unfettered start, and a fair chance in the race 
of life. 

Yielding to partial and temporary depar- 
tures from necessity, this is the leading object 
of the Government for whose existence we 
contend. 

I am most happy to believe that the plain 
people understand and appreciate this. It is 
worthy of note that, while in this, the Govern- 
ment’s hour of trial, large numbers of those in 
the army and navy who have been favoured 
with the offices have resigned, and proved false 
to the hand which had pampered ‘them, not 
one common soldier or com:non sailor is known 
to have deserted his flag. Great honour is due 
to those officers who remained true despite the 
example of their treacherous associates. But 
the greatest honour and most important fact 
of all is the uncommon firmness of the com- 
mon soldiers and common sailors. To the last 
man, so far as known, they have successfully 
resisted the traitorous effurts of those whose 


‘commands but an hour before they obeyed as 


absolute law. This is the patriotic instinct of 
plain people. They understand, without an 
argument, that the destroying of the Govern- 
ment which was made by Washington means 
no good to them. Our popular Government 
has often been called an experiment. ‘T'wo 
points in it our people have already settled— 
the successful establishing and the successful 
administering of it. One still remains—its 
successful maintenance against a formidable 
internal attempt to overthrow it. It is for 
them to demonstrate to the world. that those 
who can fairly carry an election can also sup- 
press a rebellion—that ballots are the rightful 


and peaceful successors of bullets, and that | 
Fall, about ten miles distant. 


when ballots have fairly and constitutionally 
decided, there can be no successful appeal 
back to bullets; that there can be no success- 
ful appeal except to ballots themselves at suc- 
ceeding elections. Such will be a great lesson 
of peace, teaching men what they cannot take 
by an election, neither can they take it by 
war ; teaching all the fully of being the begin- 
ners of war. | 
Lest there be some uneasiness in the minds 
of candid men as to what is to be the course 
of the Government towards the Southern States 
after the rebellion shall have been suppressed, 
the Executive deems it proper to say it will 
be his purpose then, as ever, to be guided by 
the Constitution and the laws; and that he 
probably will have no different understandin 
of the powers and the duties of the Federa 
Government r@latively to the rights of the 
States and the people, under the Constitution, 


than expressed in the [maweural Address. He 
.sovernment, that it 


_.asstered to all as it was adminis- 
_.ou by the men who made it. Loyal citizens, 


‘every where, have the right to claim this of 


their Government, and the Government has no 
right to withhold or neglect it. It is not per- 
ceived that in giving it there is any coercion, 
any conquest or subjugation, in any just sense 
of the terms. 

The Constitution provides, and all the States 
have accepted the provision, that the United 
States shail guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government. But 
if a State may lawfully go out of the Union, 
seh | done so, it may also discard the repub- 

orm of government; so that, to prevent 
its going out, it. is all-indispensable to use 
every means to the end of maintaining the 
guarantee. When an end is lawful and obli- 
gatory, the indispensable means to obtain it 
are also lawful and obligatory. 4 

It was with the deepest regret that the 
Executive found the duty of employing the 
war power in defence of the Government 
forced upon him. He could but perform this 
daty or surrender the existence of the Govern- 
ment. No compromise by public servants 
could in this case be made. Not that com- 


promises are not often proper, but that no- 


popular government can long survive a marked 
precedent, that those who carry an election 
can only save the Government from immediate 
destruction by giving up the main point upon 


‘the’ James Adger, of the same line, will also 


‘Nashville, and seldom a train goes without a 


troops. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


which the people gave the election. The 
people themeelves, and not their servants, can 
safely reverse their own deliberate decisions. 
As a private citizen the Executive could not 
have consented that these institutions shall 
perish; much less could he, in betrayal. of so 
vast and so sacred a trust as these free people 
had confided to him. 

He felt that he had no moral right to shrink, 
nor even to count the chances of his own life 
in what might follow. In full view of his 

at responsibility, he has, so far, done what 
e has deemed his duty. You will now, ac- 
cording to your own judgment, perform yours. 
He sincerely hopes that your views and your 
actions may so accord with his as to assure 
all faithful citizens who have been disturbed 
in their rights of a certain and speedy resto- 
— to them under the Constitution and the 
aws. 

And having thus chosen our course, with- 
out guile and with pure purpose, let us renew 
our trust in God, and go forward without 
fear, and with manly hearts. _ | 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

July 4, 1861. 


WAR ITEMS. 


An official dispatch from General Patterson, 
received at Washington, July 3d, states that 
the Federal troops under his command have 
had ‘a slight with the secession- 
ists opposite Williamsport, Maryland. The 
columa under Patterson crossed the Potomac 
river under the fire of the enemy. The Fed- 
eral loss was 3 men killed and 10 wounded. 
General Patterson has given strict orders to 
shoot the first man caught stealing private 
property. The order will be rigidly enforced. 

On the morning of the 4th inst., picket 
ae a E, Scott Legion, Captain Hawks- 
worth, took four prisoners, among whom was 
a trooper of the enemy, whilst on a scout. 
The enemy passed through Martinsburg on 
Monday afternoon, the lst inst., with forty- 
two prisoners taken from various Pennsylvania 
regiments, some of whom left the lines to 
fight upon their own hook. They were 
mostly of Captain Hess’ company, in the 
Fifteenth Penosylvania regiment; and, being 
surrounded by the enemy’s cavalry, who wére 
dressed exactly like the regulars, the Captain 
of the Pennsylvanians mistook the secession- 
ists for his own men until resistance was 
useless. 

General Patterson’s entire army is encamp- 
ed in and around Martinsburg, awaiting rein- 
forcements, and no furward movements had 
taken place, though a battle with General 
Johnston has been daily expected. 

The steamer Eagle,-of the Charleston line, 
has been chartered by the Government and is 
to be ‘turned into a gun-boat, and report says 


be similarly transformed. 

Grave and fatal mistakes are not confined 
to the Federal volunteers. As one of the 
secession regiments was advancing from Fair- 
fax, one of their own regiments mistook them 
for a body of regulars, and commenced an. 
active fire upon them, and, it is said, eight of 
them were killed. 

Governor Wise, with a body-guard of fifty 
men under Captain Patton, had been fired at” 
by the native Virginians near Sessonville, and 
several saig to be killed. Sessonville is in 
Kanawha county, about twenty-five miles from 
the Ohio river. 

It is said that after the discharge of the 
three months men, there will be still an avail- 
able force of volunteers amounting to 188,000, 
which, added to the regular army, will contri- 
bure a tetal force of 230,000 officers and men. 

The Legislature of Tennessee has just ad- 
journed. It passed a bill exempting the State 
bonds issued for military purposes from taxa- 
tion. Another act authorizes the Governor 
to issue Treasury notes to the amount of 
$3,000,000, of a denomination not less than 
$5 nor more than $500, and interest not ex- 
ceeding six per cent., and that the same be 
receivable as currency. Also an act to make 
the Treasury notes of the Confederate States 
bankable in Tennessee. 

The Picayune of the 3d inst. says that the 
Confederate ship-of-war Sumter ran the block- 
ade on Saturday, and put tosea. She has a 
crew of sixty-five men and twenty marines. 

Governor Pettus, of Mississippi, issued a 
proclamation, calling on the State officers to 
collect all the arms, rifles, shot-guns, new and 
old, in and out of order, and to send them to 
Jackson. ll citizens are ‘notified to arm 
themselves with double-barrelled shot-guns. 

Reliable information from Camp Trousdale 
(Tennessee) says that the measles and small- 
pox are prevalent among the soldiers. Every 
train carries from twenty to thirty sick into 


corpse or two... 

The Washington Star has aspecial despatch 
from Grafton, dated the 3d inst., which says 
that General Morris attacked and routed a 
division of Wise’s army on Monday morning, 
at Buckhannon, killing 23, and taking 200 
prisoners and 73 horses. 

The Pensacola correspondent of the Mobile 
Advertiser says that the steamer Vanderbilt 
arrived at Fort Pickens on the 24th ult., and 
landed Wilson’s Zouaves. 

The Memphis Appeal, of the 2d inst., has 

ublished a proclamation from Ben McCul- 
cack. calling on all citizens, having State or 
private arms, to rendezvous at Fayetteville, 
where they will-be furmed in regiments and 
battalions, and subsistence furnished. He 
says that the troops of Missouri are falling 
back on you, and if they are not sustained, 
you will beinvaded and your homes desolated. 

Lieutenant McGowan arrived at Columbus, 
Ohio, with twenty-three secessionists from the 
Kanawha Valley, Virginia, taken by Colonel 
Norton’s command, as hostages for the safety 
of the Union men carried off by the seces- 
sion cavalry. They were taken to Camp 
Chase. 

The St. Louis Democrat announces the pro- 
motion of Brigadier General Lyon to Major 
General. His command embraces the States 
of Indiana, Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. 

A position has at length been assigned to 
Major General Fremont. A new military de- 
partment has been created and placed under 
his command, consisting of the State of Illi- 
nois, and the States and Territories west of 
the Mississippi river and on this side of the - 
Rocky Mountains, including New Mexico. 
General Fremont’s headquarters will be at 
St. Louis. 

We learn by way of Kansas that Gov. 
Jackson’s Secretary has called a session of 
the Missouri Legislature to meet at Sarcoxie 
and pass an ordinance of Secession. Sar- 
coxie is a small vilage in Jasper County, in 
the extreme south-west corner of the State, 
almost in sight of Kansas and the Indian 
Territory. Jack Montgomery has gone into 
Missouri with 400 men, but his purpose is not 
known. 

There was a skirmish on the night of the 
7th inst., between the pickets of the 8th D's- 
trict of Columbia Battalion, Major Gerhardt, 
and those of the Virginia forces on the other 
side of the Potomac, this side of the Great 
The former 
lost one man, The enemy, concealed in the 
bushes, were fired at, but with what effect is 
not yet ascertained. 

General Johnson had been re-inforced by 
nine thousand men from Manassas, and had 
taken a stand for a fight at Bunker Hill, 
seven miles distant, with sixteen thousand 
General Patterson’s column has been 
reinforced to about 20,000. 

As the right section of the Second Rhode 
Island Battery was drilling on the grounds , 
near the encampment of the Mozart Regiment 
of New York, early on the morning of the 
9th inst., the cartridges in the limber chest of 
gun No. 2 exploded, killing Corporal N. T. 
Morse, Jr., and private Wm. E. Brown, se- 
riously wounding private E. R. Freeman, and 
slightly wounding private Richard Thornley 
and Edward E. Weeks. The remains of the 
dead were to be sent to Providence. The 
cause of the ignition of the cartridges is 
unknown, A report prevails that it was in 
consequence of the explosion of a shell, but 
this is disproved by the examination of seve- 
ral gentlemen acquainted with pyrotechnics, 
and no fragments being found. Their theory 
is, that the explosion was caused by the agency 
of friction matches thrown into the limber 
chest by some enemy, or dropped into or near 
it by carelessness. | 

A letter dated at Portsmouth, Va., June 27, 
says:—‘‘At two o’clock yesterday the sloop- 
of-war Germantown was successfully raised. 
The damages to this fine vessel are, it is said, 
much less than to ether the Merrimac or the 
Plymouth. Since these three ships adorn the 
surface of the river, matters begin to look 
very much as in the days of yore. The brig 
Dolphin is still under water. It is not yet as- 
certained with precision what repairs will cost, 
or the length of time requisite to effect them; 
but employees of the secessionists intimate 
that both the Germantown and Plymouth will 
be in readiness for service all too soon for 
those who sought to destroy them. Ten large 
guns were recovered from the river yesterday, 
part of the battery of the Germantown. They 
were perfect, though a little rusty.” 

Pieces of ordnance are manufactured in | 
Talladega, Alabama, by coiling iron wire 
around a cylinder of wrought iron until the 
required size and shape are obtained, and then 


| 


immersing the whole in melted brass. 


| 


confining the business of the sessions to the 


proclamation of the President of April 15. 


of the brig Bird of the Wave, from Port-au- 


Foreign Ftems. 


- Deata or Mr. Georce Bisuop, F.R.S. 
—This zealous devotee of astronomical sci- 
ence expired recently at his residence, South 
Villa, Regent’s Park, having nearly com- 
p'eted his 77th year. His observatory has 
contribated, in addition to incidental work, 
an extensive catalogue df double stars, ele- 
ven new planets, two comets, and upwards 
of twenty-five variable stars to our list, be- 
sides a remarkable star which suddenly be- 
came visible in 1848, the only one of its 
og which has been seen since the year 


PorisH AposToLicaL DELEGATE FOR 
Inp1a.—A letter from Rome states that 
Monsignor Cantimorri, Bishop of Parma, 
has been appointed by the Pope apostolical 
delegate extraordinary to India, to visit the 
Missions at Bombay, and other countries 
in the East. Monsignor Cantimorri be- 
longs to the order of Capuchins. 


Intsh EmicRATION —The Dublin cor- 
respondent of the London Times says:— 
‘The tide of emigration from Ireland may 
be said to have ceased to flow. Emigrant 
vessels depart from some of our ports with- 
out a single emigrant. It appears from the 
report of the Emigration Commissioners 
that the entire emigration from the United 
Kingdom in 1860 was only 128,069 per- 
sons. Though this was 8037 more than 
the previous year, it was 31,659 less than 
the average of the preceding five years. 
Of the aggregate number 21,596 were from 
Ireland—a small proportion, compared with 
former years. The returned emigrants dur- 
ing the year numbered 24,434, of whom the 
large proportion of 17,798 came from the 
United States, and only 1098 from Canada. 
The remittances from settlers in North 
America to their friends in Ireland during 
the year 1860 amounted to $2,884 660.” 


BamMsBoo CuLture.—The natural forest 
tees on the hills in the south of France 
having been destroyed, they are to be re- 
placed bya species of bamboo, found by the 
French expedition in Cochin China. They 
are expected to prevent droughts and inun- 
dations, and to arrest the denudation of the 
slopes, from which the soil is being rapidly 
washed away. | | 


INTERESTING ANTIQUES.—A_ curious 
collection of relics made from the Seine, by 
a young archzevlogist of Paris, named For- 
glais, during a period of twelve years, num- 
bers four thousand specimens relating to 
various periods of French history. Among 
them are rings, ivories, medals, Gallic and 
other coins, a beautiful Roman lance, a 
curious sword, believed to be that of Cape- 
luche, weapons and implements, and “curi- 
osities”’ of every kind. The whole is pre- 
served in the Hotel de Cheny, by order of 
the Emperor. 


Comic Herbert 
Watkins has just brought out some very 
amusing photographic curiosities, in the 
form of comic portraits. An exceedingly - 
droll effect is produced by forming, after a 
French practice, a head presenting the fea- 
tures of the countenance on a large scale 
with a diminutive body. The effect, akin 
to caricature, is aided by the free character- 
istic attitude into which the figure is thrown. 
Among the portraits already published are 
those of Lords Brougham and Palmerston, 
the Bishop of Oxford, Buckstone, Robson, 
Lord Clyde, and Judge Haliburton. 


Momestic Fels. 


Concress.—In accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, Congress assembled in 
extraordinary session at noon on Thursday, 
July 4th. In the Senate on that day thirty- 
nine Senators appeared in their places, in- 
cluding Messrs. Breckinridge and Powell, of 
Kentucky; Johnson, of Tennessee; and Polk 
and Johnson, of Missouri. The new mem- 
bers having been qualified, Mr. Wilson, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
gave notice of the following important bills: — 
1. A bill to ratify and confirm certain acts of 
the President for the suppression of insurrec- 
tion and rebellion. 2. A bill to authorize the 
employment of volunteers for enforcing the 
laws and protecting public property. 
bill to increase the present military establish- 
ment of the United States. 4. A bill pro- 
viding for the better organizatfon of the mili- 
tary establishment. 5. A bill to promote the 
efficiency of the army. 6. A bill for organ- 
izing a volunteer militia force, to be called the 
National Guard of the United States. The 
Senate elected George T. Brown Sergeant-at- 
Arms. Mr. Chandler, of Michigan, gave no- 
tice of a bill to confiscate the property of 
governors, judges, and members of legisla- 
tures, and of all military officers above the 
rank of lieutenant, who aid and abet treason 
against the Government, and to disqualify all 
such persons for holding any office of honour 
or emolument. The President’s Message was 
received and read. In the House, on Thurs- 
day, one hundred and fifty-seven members 
answered to their names. Without delay, the 
House proceeded to business, and on the second 
ballot elected Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylva- 
nia, fur Speaker, and Emerson Etheridgs, of 
Tennessee, Clerk. Questions respecting the 
contested seats of certain members were passed 
over. Edward Ball, of Onio, was chosen Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, and Ira Goodenow, of New 
York, Doorkeeper. A resolution was adopted, 


matters connected with the war, the finances, 
and judicial affairs. Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois, 
offered a resolution, that it is no part of the 
business of soldiers of the United States to 
capture and return fugitive slaves. An effort 
was made to lay this on the table, to rule it 
out of order, and, by Mr. Carlisle, of Virginia, 
to amend it, but unsuccessfully; and the reso- 
lution was passed by a vote of 92 t055. The 
House has passed a bill, which met with no 
opposition, appropriating six millions of dol- 
lars to pay the volunteers and militia called 
into the service of the United States by the 


A New Drsgase.—A cutaneous disorder has 
recently exhibited itself, that for some time 
puzzled our “family physicians.” It is pre- 
ceded by active diarrhoea and sickness of the 
stomach. Blotches then break out over the 
surface of the body —red blotches commencing 
in a white weal like that caused by a mosqui- 
t», and terminating in a red mark like that 
inflicted by a tick. The itching is intense. 
The affection originated in the military camps, 
and is as contagious as the itch. Altogether 
it is a curious disease, quite as likely to fasten 
upon the ‘exquisite who sleeps upon an inocu- 
lated sheet as to affect the volunteer, whose 
shirt is only washed when rain falls upon his 
back. 


Scppen Deata.—War has slain its thou- | 
sands, rum slays its tens 6f thousands. A 
man, named William Hutton, died on Tues- 
day morning last, in a cell of the Sixth ward 
station- house, Philadelphia, where he had been 
incarcerated while suffering, on the night pre- 
vious, from mania potu. The attack was so 
acute that the unfortunate victim suffered all 
the torments of perdition before hts death. A 
frightful paroxysm finally seized upon him, 
and amid the sight of unutterable horrors, he. 
made his last lunge at some fancied tormentor, 
and fell a corpse. 


A Fuoatina Istanp.—Captain Simpson, 


Prince, states that he’ saw a floating island, 
circular in form, about 80 feet in diameter, 
and 20 feet high, with several trees on it. He 
saw it on the 19th ult., in latitude 20, 59 
North and longitude 72, 51 West, and passed 
within two hundred feet of it. 


A Hovse Srruck By Licatnine 1N Palt- 
ADELPHIA.—During the slight shower of Tues- 
day afternoon, about six o’clock, a single flash 
of lightning shot from a dark cloud in the 
western sky. The report following it was 
terrific. The flash seemed to throw a broad 
sheet of fire to the earth, whose centre was 
whiter than molten silver. The fluid took 
effect upon the boarding house No. 514 Wal- 
nut street. The house was struck upon the 
front edge of the roof, damaging the upper 

rt of the building from front to rear, the 
roof of the back building suffering still more 
severely. A shed at the rear of the building 
was wholly demolished, while a splendid vine 
and grape arbour was seared and utterly 
ruined. The bell wires and part of the gas 

ipes throughout the house were melted. 
hat is still more singular is the fact that in 


| gent servant, who rushed” into the cellar and 


turned off the gas at the metre, the entire 
house would have been converted into a bon- 
fire. Though the house was filled with people, 
we understand that no one was injured. 


Unirep Srares Senators Execrev.—The 
Wheeling Convention, on the 9th inst , elected 
John S. Carlisle and W. T. Willey, United 
States Senators, and in place of Senators R. 
M. T. Hunter and Mason. - Various State 
officers have also been elected, and the new 
government is now fully organized. 


Saocxinc Accipent.—Three boys were 
drowned a few days ago at Green’s Pond, 
near Long Branch, New Jersey. They were 
the sons of John McIntire, Michael Maps, and 
George Watters, and were fram fvurteen to 
sixteen years of age. They had gone to the 
pond to. bathe, and young MeolIntire having 

one in first, supposing the water was not 

eep, fell into a hole about fifteen feet in 
width, in which the water was thirteen feet 
deep, caused by an eddy in the channel of the 
pond, and he being unable to swim, was about 
to drown, when the other two boys ventured in 
to his assistance, and all three drowned to- 
gether. Young McIntire was captain of a 
juvenile military company, which had been out 
marching, and many of the boys were on the 
bank at the time of the accident. 


Frou America.—We have received 
files of Rio Janeiro papers with dates to May 
The most important item of news we 
find is that a disease has attacked the coffee 
plants in some localities, and the new crop in 
those places will be entirely destroyed. The 
farmers are naturally very much alarmed. 
The river Misericordia, in’ the province of 
Minas, has been found to contain diamonds, 
and numbers of men have gone to try their 
hand at diamond hunting. No political news 
of any interest. 


A CEeNTENARIAN.—Dinah Geary, a resident 
of Gaskill street, Philadelphia, died a day or 
two ago, at the advanced age of 102 years. 
She was born in the District of Kensington, 
in which her parents were also born. Her 
oldest son is 76 years old, and her youngest 
son 65 years. She frequently referred to the 
receptions of President Washington, which 
she attended at his mansion in Market street. 
She retained her faculties almost up to the 
day of her death. 


GoveRNMENT Finances.—The Secretary of 
War estimates the national expenditures for 
the fiscal year, commencing with the present 
month, at nearly $320,000,000, whereof he 
aaah eae to raise $80,000,000 by taxation, 
eaving $240,000,000 to be borrowed. Of this 
sum he proposes to borrow $100,000,000 upon 
Treasury. notes, or Exchequer bills, of $50, 
$100, $500, $1000, and $5000, at an interest 
of 7 3-l0ths per cent per annum, so that the 
interest on every $50 shall be just one cent 
per day, and op each $5000 one dollar per 
day. This loan is to be offered in all the 
cities and chief towns of the loyal States, so 
that those who can take but $50, $100, or 
$200,. shall stand on the same footing with 
the greatest banker or capitalist, and every 
one may compute his own interest, and realize 
that he wakes each morning richer by the 
amount of that interest than he was the day 
before. The Government is to reserve the 
privilege of redeeming these notes after three 
years from date. 


THe Comet.—Lieutenant Gilles, of the 
United States Naval Observatory at Washing- 
ton, says the comet was first noticed at the 
Observatory at half-past ten o’clock on the 
evening of June 30, when it was regarded as 
an auroral beam. Professor Pond, Director of 
the Observatory at Cambridge, says:—-‘The 
magnificent comet which has suddenly come 
in view, has taken astronomers, with the rest 
of the world, entirely by surprise. It is not 
the expected comet.of 1264 and 1556, or any 
other whose return has been anticipated. The 
train extends over an are of one hundred and 
six degrees (106) from the head of Ursa Major 
td.a point ten degrees beyond Alpha Ophiuchi. 
Beside this long narrow ray, projected almost 
in a straight line from the nucleus, a mass of 
diffused light sweeps faintly toward the stars 
in the tail of Ursa Major. This is intersected 
by two or three faint straight rays not dis- 
cernible to the naked eye. The vicinity of the 
nucleus resembles in its aspect, through the 
telescope, the famous comet of 1858, showing 
three or four misty envelopes. 


Fire Loss.—A fire 
in Milwaukie, July 5th, destroyed the Ameri- 
can House, owned by P. Kane & Sons; two 
brick stores, owned by C. H.° Williams; six 
frame buildings, occupied as stores, west of 
the American Hotel; the Methodist meeting- 
house, on the north side of Spring street, and 


‘all the frame buildings to Austin’s block, 


which were considerably damaged; also seve- 
ral small frame dwellings, used as shops, north 
of the Methodist church. The loss will fully 
reach $100,000. The American House is in- 
sured for $17,000; other insurances not ascer- 
tained. The fire originated in a livery stable 
in the rear of the American Louse. 


Episcopat.—The Episcopal Convention of 
South Carolina bas adopted resolutions sus- 
taining the action of the secession government, 
expressing surprise and mortification at the 
course of the churches at the North, and re- 
commending measures effecting an early sepa- 
ration. 


Freemasons.—The Grand Lodge of Odd 
Fellows, in Georgia, have invited the South- 
ern lodges to meet at Montgomery, and dis- 
solve the connection with the Grand Lodge of 
the United States. 


Loss or aA Hupson River Sreauer.—The 
steamer New World sunk in the Hudson on 
ee night, July 3. No lives were 

ost. 


Co.ttston.—The schooner Pilot, with a car- 
go of 12,000 bushels of wheat, bound from 
Chicago to Buffalo, while at anchor in the 
river was run into and sunk by the barque 
De Soto, of Corland, on the evening of the 8th 
inst., during a heavy squall. She lies in 
forty-five feet of water. The De Soto is unin- 
jured. 


LoviIsvtLLE AND Rartroav.— 
The directors of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad recently adopted an order to decline 
taking any goods c)nsidered contraband. On 
the 34 inst. another meeting of the Board was 
held in Louisville, at which was present a 
number of directors from Tennessee, and the 
furmer decision was reversed. 


Immense Destruction or Property, 
Shortly after noon, July 4, a fire broke out 
in East Boston, near the shipyards, consum- 
ing Nickerson’s wharves and salt warehouses, 
the Suffolk Silt Mills, the East Boston Iron 
Foundry and Machine Shop, the Sectional 
Dock and Marine Railways, nearly one hun- 


| dred dwelling houses, marine and mechanical 


warehouses, as ‘well as an immense amount 
of lumber, timber, marine stores and patterns 
of all descriptions, including moulds for the 
new gunboat contracted for by Paul Curtis. 
The bark Mystery, of Boston, was completely 
destroyed. The brig Henry. Matthews, brig 
Fanny O. Field and schooner Quindaro—the 
latter just put in in distress from Trinidad, 
for Cork, with cargo of molasses—were all to- 
tally destroyed. The barkantine Edward 
Hill, of New York, was badly burned. 
Sshooners Dashaway, F. A. Hawkins and 
Martha Ann O’Neill were badly buraed. The 
loss of property is estimated at $750,000. 

A very destructive fire has also occurred at 
Albany, New York. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The last advices from Europe were received by 
the steamers Persia and Great Eastern. 

The Persia brough$$80,0090 in specie. 

The steamer Hibernian arrived out on the 25th 
ult., and the City of Washington on the 26th. 

The steamers Arago and Edinburgh had sailed 
for New York. The latter has $1,015,000 in gold. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Lord Chancellor Campbell died suddenly from 
the rupture of a blood-vessel. Sir R. Bethel has 
been confirmed as Lord Chancellor of England. 
The Prince and Princess Frederick William had 
arrived in England on a visit to the Queen. The 
Prince of Wales would proceed on the 29th to the 
camp at Currah, Ireland, to take the round of mili- 
tary duties. Sir Archibald Alison, in a letter to 
Cassius M, Clay, contends that the American Con- 
stitution is a failure,and recommends a national 
Church and monarchy as the remedy. Sir J. Fer- 
guson, in the House of Commons, condemned the 
sending of reinforcements to Canada, and Mr. Dis- 
raeli also thought the government was incurring a 
serious responsibility. Lord Palmerston defended 
the act of the government as a usual precautionary 
measure of all governments in the immediate vi- 
cinity of hostilities. The step indicated no distrust 
of the faith of the Northern States—no want of 
confidence in the Canadians. The time was fit 
and proper, because reinforcements can only be 
sent to Canada in the summer. The London 
Times of the 21st ult. publishes three full sheets, of 
eight pages each, in all twenty four pages. The 
impression is said to contain four thousand adver- 
tisemenrts, of all lengths, and is the largest produc- 


one of the pipes the gas was ignited. But for 
the presence of mind manifested by an intelli- 


| tion that has ever issued from the daily press. 
An immense fire in London—the greatsst which 


punished according to the laws of Spain. 


has occurred for 200 is involved thse 
destruction of Cotton's wharf and the. ranges of 
adjoining warehouses in Tooley Street, Borough. 
The destruction of property is so great that the 
market for many articles will be affected. Mr. 
Braidwood, the efficient inspector for so many years 
of the Fire Brigade, has been killed, together with 
either four or six of his men, by part of the wall 
fajling upon them. It is stated that ‘two gentle. 
men were killed at the same time. The fire pre- 
sented the appearance of a vast volcano, the flainés 
occasionally shot up a hundred feet in height, and 
produced iltuminating effects of terrific grandeur. 
The conflagration was the most disastrous for 
generations. Immense piles of warehouses on the 
Surrey side of London bridge, filled with all kinds 
of produce, were destroyed. The loss is over 
$10,000,000, and some estimates are as bigh as 
fifteen or twenty millions. It was nearly covered 


by insurance. 
FRANCE. 


The rumour is revived that the Czar will this 
season visit the Emperor Napoleon at the Chalons 
Camp. The Emperor was shortly to proceed to 
Vichy, and it was reported he would meet there 
the French Ministers from Constantinople, Rome, 
Madrid, Vienna, Berlin, and possibly from St. Pe- 
tersburg. Marshal Niel, it was said, would be 
sent to Turin to compliment Victor Emmanuel on 
the recognition by France of the new kingdom. A 
Paris telegram of the 21st ult. to the London Post, 
says that the circular of the French Government to 
its representatives abroad, announcing to them the 
recognition of Italy, had been fcrwarded. 

The commissioners of the Southern States of 
America, Judge Rost, Mr. Dudley Mann, and Mr. 
Yancey, arrived in Paris a few days since. [ney 
have not been officially received by the French 
Government. 

A despatch from Rome of the 19th ult. reports 
the Pope again suffering from itiness. 

The theatre at Rome had been closed in conse- 
quence of a violent national manifestation. 


SPAIN. 


A royal decree admits cotton at much lower 
duties in Spain, from September till January. The 
Emperor of Morocco has announced his intention 
to-satisfy the claims of Spain, agreeably to the pro- 
position of France. The Spanish proclamation 
relative to the American war says the Queen is 
determined to observe the strictest neutrality be- 
tween the Federal States of the Union and Con- 
federate States of the South. With this view it is 
prohibited to arm, build, and fit out privateers, no 
matter ucder what flag, in any Spanish port. Ship- 
owners and captains are prohibited from accepting 
letters of marque, and from contributing in any way 
to the armament and fitting out of privateers. Pri- 


vateers and prizes are prohibited remaining over | 


twenty-four hours in any Spanish port, save in case 
of urgent necessity, in which case the harbour 
authorities are to compel them to proceed to sea as 
early as possible, and not allow them to ship but 
what is necessary, and never, under any pretext, 
arms and ammunition, No articles belonging to 
prizes may besold. The carriage of goods to none 
of the blockaded ports is guaranteed. Offenders 
are responsible for their own acts, and have no 
claim for protection. Spaniards are prohibited 
from taking service on either side, and are to ab- 
stain from all acts which may be regarded as 
opposed to the neutrality. Oifenders are to be liable 
to the measures adopted by the belligerents, and 
The 
decree is dated June 17, countersigned by Senor 
Caliante and the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


ITALY. 
The Chamber of Deputies, on the 26th ult. debated 
the bill relating to the loan of 500,000,000 franes. 
Ferrari opposed the bill, and attacked the whole 
system of government. Desanetti replied, and de- 
monstrated that the government was following 
Count Cavour'’s system. The debate was ad- 
journed. The official gazette contradicts the re- 
ports of the landing of the Bourbonists and dis- 
turbers of public order in Sicily, and says that only 
three Bourbon brigades had landed theré. The 
Paris correspondent of the London Times says 
Ricasoli’s note in reply to French recognition is 
firm and uncompromising. He does not admit of 
reservations, and declines entering into any en- 
gagement as to the future, which would interfere 
with the completeness of the new kingdom. 


HUNGARY. 


The funeral services at Pesth, in honour of Count 
Cavour, were interdicred by a telegraphic order 
from Vienna, It is reported that additional troops 
are under orders for Hungary. Reports had been 
current that the English Ambassador at Vienna 
had insisted on a solution of the Hungarian ques- 
tion, but semi-official journals give a denial. The 
alarming reports relative to the health of the Em- 
press of Austria are too true. 


POLAND. 


The Schesische Zeitung of the 22d ult. publishes 
news from Warsaw, stating that the laws in con- 
nection with the reforms recently published had 
in no way given satisfaction. The privileges 
granted to the Council of State and the Municipal 
Councils were found to be so insignificant that 
their proceedings promised no results. The dis- 
satisfaction of the people was increasing, and the 
aspect of affairs in general was most gloomy. 


TURKEY. 


The Sultan of Turkey died on the 25th ult., and 
was succeeded by his brother, Abdul-Azis-Khan. 
Every thing was quiet at Constantinople. 


INDIA. 


The China mails had reached England. Mr. 
Laing, the Indian Finance Minister, had taken a 
sea voyage, and partially recovered from his severe 
illness. Mr. Bames, Foreign Secretary, is dead. 
The famine had been effectually relieved. There 
were slight disturbances in the southwestern pro- 
vinces of the Indijo districts. The Calcutta pro- 
duce markets were more active; imports were 
affected by embarrassments occasioned by opium 
speculations. Freights languid. A panic prevailed 
at Calcutta owing to the opium speculations, 


CHINA. 


The British Minister at Pekin has declined, for 
the present, to grant passports to British subjects to 
visit the capital. The capture of Haukon by the 
rebels is not confirmed, but the insurrection is 
spreading. Trade is inanimate at the southern 
ports, but a good business is doing in cotton goods 
at Shanghai for new ports. New teas were ap- 
pearing. The Chinese rebels had taken Hong 
Kong. ‘ 


Married, 


In Bethany, New York, on the 27th ult., by the 
Rev. George W. Lave, Mr. Lorenzo E. MaynarpD 
to Miss Destre CuLver. 


By the Rev. Aaron H. Hand, D.D., on the 27th 
of June, at the residence of James Bird, Esq., Beth- 
lehem Township, Hunterdon county, New Jersey, 
Mr. Josern C. Samira to Mrs. Mary V. CarpPENTER. 


At the residence of the bride’s father, near Fawn, 
York county, Pennsylvania. on the 27th of June, 
by the Rev. J. D. Smith, Mr. Jonn Watutace of 


Peachbottom, York county, Pennsylvania, to Miss 


daughter of Major. Anderson. 


In Brooklyn, on Thursday, June 27th, by the 
Rev. John D. Wells, Rev. James P. Huaaes of 
Princeton, New Jersey, to Emity W., only daugh- 
ter of Coartes Rozerts, Esq., of Brooklyn. 


At the residence of the bride’s mother, in Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. on the 25th of June, by the 
Rev. Walter Powell, Louis Satssier, Esq., of Ga- 
lena, Illinois, to Ross, youngest daughter of the 
late George B. Porter, Governor of Michigan. 


By the Rev. John Wallace, on the 4th of April, 
Mr. Samvuet Jones of West CaJn, Chester county, 
to Miss Susan Jane Waiear of Salisbury, Lancas- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. Also, on the 16th of 
May, Mr. Leonarp Dacve of Salisbury, to Miss 
Mary Franxuovuser of Earl, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania. Also, on the: 25th of May, Mr. 
Lewis B: Barty of Highland to Miss Aanss E. 
Reese of East Fallowfield, Chester county. Also, 


on the-18th of June, Mr. Jacosp Mast to Mrs. 


RAH PLANK, both of Salisbury, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania. Also, same day, Mr. Caataers T. 
Roserts of Ebensburg, Cambria county, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Miss Respecca Ropeers of Churchtown, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 


Obituary. 


[AR Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 


Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.) 


Died, at Shanghai, China, on the 19th of April, 
ALICE JULIA, youngest child of the Rev. M. 8. 
and ee D. CULBERTSON, aged eighteen 
months. 


Died, June 22, in Montgomery county, Maryland, 
Major GEORGE PETER, aged about eighty-six 
years. With ability, integrity, and honour he 
served his country as a commander in the war of 
1812, as a member of the Legislature of Maryland, 
and asa member of the Congress of the United 
States. He died trusting in Jesus. M. 


Died, June 27th, in peomeqoeeery county, Mary- 
land, Mr. SIMON NICHOLLS, —_ about eighty- 
five years. A most amiable and good man has 
gone to his rest. Christ was his Saviour and iam 


Died, in Orrstown, Franklin county, Pennsylva- 
nia, on the evening of the 26th of June, JAMES 
ORR. son of Dr. MAXWELL and MARTHA J. 
KENNEDY, aged nine months and three days. 

“Our sweet boy to heaven is gone, — 

To dwel] with angels there on high, 
While we are Jeft on earth to mourn; 
But we will join him by and by.” 


CVITUATION WANTED—By a Frenchman, an 


evangelical Christian, well qualified to serve. 


as Cook, Waiter, and can,take care of horses. He 
has also served as an attendant of. army ambu- 
lances. .Apply to Rev. H. FARGUES of the French 


church, No. 236 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. | to. 


july 13—2t 


~ WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. ~ 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


New York. Philadelphia, 
Pot, ist 
6.25 
BEESWax. 
Yellow * @ 22 ai 29 @ 30 
Maracaibo, do. . 13 iat 
St. deo .. ly is} 
wei as 
N. Alabama & Teunesese 30 
FEATHERS. 
FIsH. * 
Nog... 6.00 @ 678 
Herring, pickled, bbi ee 3.25 2.7 3.20 
H ng, Sox ia 16 
Herring, scaled . 20 23 26 
Cod, dry, Ibe... « 2.00 3.00 3.75 3.00 
FLOUR. 
Western, Penn's, & Ohio 4.75 
435 4.75 
Braudywine .. « 58.75 6.00 6.35 
Scraped . « « 3.75 4.35 
Middlings ..++ « 8,80 “8.81 3.008 4.40 
Rye Flo * e@ 8.0 4.00 3.25 
Cornu Meal, Pennsylvania 2.50 2.75 8.63 3.75 
Bran 8.35 8.07 
AIN. 
Wheat, ylvania red 1.16 
Southernred 41.1% 1.18 
Southern white oe 1.34 1.30 1.83 
P 63 65 
thern . te: 65 66 53 3 
CORN. . 
ewdo. .. 6u él 63 
White > 63 3 64 63 3 
OATS. 
Pennsylvania 29 23 284 
Barley, Ohio & New York 55 3 ts bo 3 ww 
FRUIT. 
—— halfboxes . 80 95 85 
——— seedless... . 
Almonds, softshelled . . 7 14) 320 
shelled. . 6 9 4) T 
Cranberries, @bbl . . . 6.00 10.00 §.00 10.00 
Ginger, green, Plb.. . 14 15 
Citron, do ee 26 30 37 29 
Oranges, box ...+s 60 3.50 1.50 2.00 
Lemons, e*eeee 1.00 3.00 1.00 3.00 
8 10 10 
Ground Nuts, bushel 1.25 1.40 
8 
siaugoter . 8 6 
8 ughter .. «2 « 28 
LUMBER. 
White ine, Susquehanna 13.00 18.00 12.00 18.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 14.00 15.00 10.00 13.00 
uce 00: 2%. 3.00 . 
Shingles, Cc. No « « 13.00 85.00 50:00 33.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado .. .; 18 20 20 
13 16 14 17 
Poste « « 19 27 26 80 
New Urleans, bbl 82 84 25 
Steam Syrup 25 a3 
OILS. 
Olive, B gallon 1.00 1.15 1.10 1.90 
Linseed, 54 55 55 58 
Whale Crude . . 45 43 
Winter. 53 59 53 
Sperm Wiater 1.55 1.68 1.45 
Lard Oil,do «+ eee 83 9S 73 
Beef, Mer 8.75 @12.50 
—- Prime 8.50 ‘a 9.25 6.00 
Pork, Mess . 16.50 G 16.75 16.00 
—— Prime. 13.25 12.00 
—— Hams,smoked .. 103 @ 9 10 
—- do insalt&pickle 8} ¢ 6) 
——- Sides, smoked. . %@ 10 8 8 
——- do in salt & pickle 7 
Shoulders smoked .. . 54 @ 7 6) 
do inealt. . . 5 G 5s 54 
Killed 6.50 @ 6.75 
10} @ ll ll 
Butter, Firkin. . . ° ll @ 14 10 
solid, in kegs 10 @ 15 9 9} 
Rice, Carolina. . 550@ 6.50 5.25 
SEEDS. | 
loverseed, bushel . .. 4.75 5.00 4.00 4.50 
Timothy 2.75 8.125 3.35 3.00 
Herd 3.00 2.12 1.75 2.124 
5.75 @ 6.50 
Havana white . a 7.00 7.25 6.50 7.40 
rownand yellew 45.25 = 
New Orleans . 475 @ 5.25 5.00 
Porto Rico . 4.50 6.25 5.00 7.00 


Roti 

LA FAYETTE COLLEGE.—The Annual Meet- 
ing, for the year 1861, of:.the Board of Trustees of 
La Fayette College will be held, according to ad- 
journment, in the Brainerd church, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, on Tuesday, 30th of July, at eight o’clock, 
A. 8. M. AnpREws, 


WEST SPRUCE STREET CHURCH.—The 
usual monthly evening services may be ex 
at the West Spruce Street Presbyterian Church, 
corner of Spruce and Seventeenth streets, Phila- 
delphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, the 14th 
inst., beginning at eight o’clock. 

UNION SERVICES.—The Secend, Seventh, 
and Tenth Presbyterian churches of the city of 
Philadelphia will worship together in the services 
of the Sabbath during July and August, and the 
first Sabbath of September. The Rev. Dr. Board- 
man will preach on the first, second, and third 
Sabbaths of July in the Tenth Church, at half- 
past ten o’clock, A. M., and in the Second Church 
at half-past four o’clock, P.M. The Seventh 
Church being closed. 

j= Notice of the subsequent services will be © 
given hereafter. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING—Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


N?Y AND RELIABLE MAP OF THE SEAT 
OF WAR. . 


A Map of part of yo sever Maryland, and Deila- 
ware, prepared from Official Sources. Price $1. 

~~ ‘This is an entirely new Map, and not an old Map 
with a new name. It gives the whole of Virginia 
from the meridian of Winchester east to the ocean, 
including Maryland and Delaware. The highest 
Military Authorities recommend it as the most 
complete and correct extant of the district it in- 
cludes. It is the ONLY Map upon which are 


given 
‘ nd cra Railroad, Turnpike, Common Road, and 
anal. 

ALL the Towns, large as well as small, Rivers, 
Streams, Bridges, Ferries, Forts, Points, Fording 
Places, Islands, Light-houses, &c. 

The Depth of Water on the Coast, and in the 
Rivers and Bays, is also marked. 

*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 

rice. 

For sale b 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 13—3t 


LIFTON HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
lan for the-comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadelphia. 
Managers.—John Bell, M. D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
, Esq., Charles Kelly, Esq., rn. oo 
- Morton McMichael, Esq., 
or partic apply to the su r, 
- R. A. GIVEN, M. D., 
Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
sep 


EADING FORTHE ARMY AND NAVY.—. 
Tue Tract Society, 150 Nassau 

s:reet, New York, have just issued two beautiful 
LIBRARIES of Twenty-five Volumes each. 

SOLDIER’S POCKET LIBRARY. §$2. 
Among which are found The Soldier's Text- Book, 
The Soldiers and Jesus, Who is on the Lord’s Bide? 
The True Story of Lucknow, Colonel Gardiner, Cor- 
poral Murray, and Soldiers’ Hymns. 


SOLDIERS’ CAMP LIBRARY. $3. 


Including General Havelock, Captain Hedley Vi- 
cars, Captain Hammond, Young Man from Home, 
The Blue Flag, and Come to Jesus. 

This larger Library is designed for the camp, the 
cabin, the forecastle, and the hospital. Two hun- 
dred have already been furnished for the army 
and navy. 

These two Libraries, with 3000 pages of tracts 
at $2, the whole for $7, will furnish @ company . 
with a good supply of reading. How can $5, $10, 
$25, $50, or $70 be better employed than in sup- 
plying a company, @ regiment, or a ship of war? 
Chaplains, officers, soldiers, and citizens have made 
urgent appeals for these publications. 

ne woe ys says, “These libraries are just 
what I need to complete a good system of labour 
among the troops.” Another says, “ Your lib 
and tracts have been read thoroughly by the sol- 
diers, and we have an interesting-work of grace 
going on; twenty-five have been bh con- 
“verted.” 


es are now enlisted. 


and periodicals of the Society at the DEPOSI- 
TORY, No. 929 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on 
the same terms as at New York. 

Books to be addressed 


Remittances, or orders for 
N. THISSELL, 
july 13—4t District Seoretary. 
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nist! to live, 

For 80 soon mast die; 

‘Fime burriss past thee like the breese; 
Slow swift fly! 

Make heste, O man! to live. 

ai smile;‘to sigh, to grieve; 


Meke bests; Omini todo 
Whatever must 
bast bo Gms to Jose in sloth, 


‘Phy day will soon be gone. 


‘city of London. 


Make hiiste,.O man! to live. 
ease and'self away ; 
« « Phisds notime for thee.to 
_. . Up, wateh and work, and pray 
Make haste, O man! to live. 


The usefal, not the great; 
thing that never dies; 
Phe silent'toil that ie aot Jost— 
Set these before thine eyes. 
haste,‘O man! to live. 
whoee leaf and flower, 
Though. poor in buman sight, 
Bring forth at‘last the eternal fruit, 
Sow thon by day and night. 
_ -: Make baste, O man! to live. 
Make haste,O man! tolive; 
Thy time is almost o'er. 
sleep not, dream not, but arise; 
' © The Judge is at the door. 
bs Make haste, O man! to live. 


Yor sho Presbyterian 
_ ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


-Mesars. Editors—One of the most beauti- 
ful forest trees we have is the Black Walnut, 
which, owing to the pungency of its sap 
and-odour of the leaves, is never infested 
with worms or insects. Then why not in- 
trodace: it more generally into our public 
‘streets and squares? Indeed, it is said a 
tree’ in the neighbourhood of others will 
completely banish insects and flies. Butter- 
nut 
_ and is equally free from insects and vermin. 
Will not some of your readers who have 
thess trees growing upon their grounds, give 


~ 


aleo a tree that does well for shade, 


the public the benefit of their observations 7” 


EDWARDS. 


THE GRANDMOTHER OF A QUEEN 


_ Qn a day in which April gave her coming 
sister, May, the ‘delicate compliment of 
imitation,’’ when the hedgerows were bloom- 
ing all over England, and the violets and 
oelandines, the daisies and wild hyacinths, 
were showing their modest heads, a young 
girl was wending her way towards the great 
Slenderly clad, and having 
no shoes or stockings upon her small white 
feet, she tripped along as if the stones had 
no power to harm any thing so beautiful. 
‘The 
‘and her limbs had that rare quality of free- 
dom of motion, which is-still the charac- 
teristic of our rustic maidens. 

A happy and contented smile’ beamed 


: be ir her lips, as if she were at peace with 


the world, notwithstanding the fact that 

it had not bestowed upon her any remarka- 

le wealth—her whole fortune being wrap- 

ped up, at that moment, in a very small 

checkered handkerchief, which she carried 

as a bundle on her head to screen it from 
the too fervid rays of the sun. 

She sat down in a green lane which 
turned off from the high road, and passed 
the hour of noon. A piece of bread, a few 
leaves of sorrel, and a little water in the 

- hollow of her hand, from the brook that ran 
beneath the trees, seemed sufficient refresh- 
ment. She bathed her pretty feet, wiping 

them with some dried grass of last year’s 
growth, and laving hands and arms, and 
neck, in the same ample basin; and wetting 
her luxurious hair, she set off again upon 
her solitary way, singing blithely as she 

went. 

No one spoke to, or annoyed her, although 
matiy looked’a second time at the brilliant 
complexion and the soft blue eyes, so typi- 

cal of the Kentish beauty., At length, as 
the twilight was approaching, she began to 
weary of her long walk, and stopped before 
a small inn. 

-. The landlord sat upon a bench beside the 
door, under a large lime-tree, with a fresh- 

_ filled tankard by his side, and as the girl 
‘paused before him he good-naturedly bade 

er stop and rest herself, and take some re- 
freshment. 

‘Thank ‘you kindly, sir,”’ she replied, 
have no money to pay for it; but I should 
be glad of rest. I am going to London.” 


London,” said he, “and without 


money? You are crazy, young woman. 
ow do you expect to live there without 


money?” 


_ soanty dinner of bread and water, 


« 


a 


~~ Please you, sir, I shall go to a place,” 
ahe replied. | | 
“Ah! that is it.: -Well, sit down at this 
table,” said the host, leading her to a room 
where some guests were just departing, 
‘and eat as much as you please.” 
The girl could not resist the invitation, 
- though not without some feeling of shame 
at taking food at a tavern without paying 
for it; but the landlord helped her so boun- 
tifully, and the food tasted so good after her 
that she 
made a hearty meal.. 
_ After her abundant supper, he proceeded 
to say thathis servant had left him, and he 
would be glad to supply her place with such 
a pleasant:looking girl as herself; and un- 
less she had Raletiees in London superior 
to what the Blue Dragon could present, he 
wished she would stay with him. 

Anne was delighted at the proposition, 
and readily accepted it, and as soon as her 
tired feet became rested she was the life 
and soul of the Blue Dragon—the Egeria of 
that inexhaustible fountain of home. brewed, 
which the good humored landlord kept on 
hand for his ever thirsty guests. 

Among these guests was a rich brewer, 


at the Blue Dragon than elsewhere, espe- 
cially after the pretty barmaid had come, to 
whom he directed particular attention. He 
saw that she was neat, modest, and spright- 
ly, carrying herself, in her exposed situation, 


with a delicacy and dignity that well be- 


came her, while it did not prevent her from 
being pleasant and agreeable to the guests. 

At the end of three months the brewer 
proposed marriage. Anne’s calm blue eyes 


irl’s face was young and blooming, 


who fancied that his own ale tasted better |. 


opened wide. She had never thought of- 


“puch & sequel to the pleasant good mornings 


which the brewer had constantly bestowed 
on her; but now that he had spoken, she 


_ Clearly saw the possibility of such an event 


taking 


The kind landlord was delighted at the 


. ending of his benevolent scheme to assist a 


* the event. 


% 


poor girl, and took full credit to himself for 
He was only sorry for losing 
her bright and cheerful presence that made 
such sunshine in the old inn; but, as it had 
turned out well for Anne, he had not a word 
to say. He gave her a grand wedding, and 
she was installed in the brewer’s house, 

ing the sunshine there also. _ 3 
2 ile the brewer lived, she presided over 


with sweet lady-like decorum that 


< all sarcasm upon the wealthy 
brewer’s_ choice. But this was not long. 
Anne was-called early to mourn over the 
of -him:who had bestowed upon her his 


..-love and wealth; and she did mourn with a 


tenderness and grief that showed how much 


she respected his memory. 


There’ was another wooing before time 


had'even touched the cheek. of the young 


besutifal widow with a single ic 


nger;: 


. and this ‘time she was raised still higher. 


Bir Thomas Aylesbury, a man high in the 
king's confidence and esteem, and holding 


Sh 


.breeze nine mont 


ansible offices—a man, too, 
fine landed estate, was 


— | among the many who. aspired to her hand. 


re. many others, to whom her 
beauty and wealth would have made 
Lea's desirable prize. She lived with him 
long and happily. Children were born to 
them, whose beauty, worth and talents re- 
flected. honour upon their parents, and 
brought them into notice in the world. 
Frances Aylesbury was like her mother— 
handsome, quick, and talented. Her lot it 
was. to increase the family honours, and this 
was the way in which it was brought about: 
Some of the distant relatives of the 
brewer, Annie’s first: husband, began to dis- 
pute her right to his estate, and carried 
their imaginary claims to a court of law. 


She accepted him, and at the same time 
y beauty 


| She was advised to consult Edward Hyde, 


a young man whose rising promise was fast 
ripening into fruit. | 
_ Inthe long siege of legal embarrassments 


} and delays consequent upon this, Lady 


Aylesbury visited the office of the young 
barrister a great many times, and was often 
accompanied by her daughter. The young 
folks fell in love, and, although the young 
man had no fortune, Sir Thomas overlooked 
this, in consideration of his near relationship 
to the celebrated Sir Nicholas Hyde, and 
the prospect of his attaining to eminence in 
his profession. 

Troubles came to the throne and state. 
The king raised his standard in Notting- 


| ham, and Sir Thomas Aylesbury joined his 


cause. He was set down as a malignant by 
the Roundbeads, his hall was burnt, and, 
after many hairbreadth escapes, he fled to 
Antwerp. He died at Breda in 1657, at 
the age of 81, bequeathing all his property 
to Frances, wife of Edward Hyde. . 
After the execution of the king, Hyde 


| remained in the Island of Jersey, writing 


the history of the Stuarts. He was active 
at the Restoration, was created Earl of Cla- 
rendon, and afterwards became Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

‘Faster and faster came the honours of the 
family of whom the pretty bar-maid was the 
foundress. Anne Hyde, daughter of Lord 
Clarendon and Frances Aylesbury, was mar- 
ried to the young Duke of York, afterwards 
James II., King of England; and thus the 
bar-maid of a country tavern became the 
grandmother to a queen. 


A Visit to the Great Wall of China. 


Mr. E. B. Fonblanque, in a letter from 
Tien-tsin, North China, dated April 4, de- 
scribes a visit to the Great Wall of China. 
Accompanied by Mr. Dick, an excellent 
Chinese scholar, and attached as an inter- 
preter to the Commissariat, he left Tien-tsin 
on the 18th of March, and, after a three 
days’ ride through as uninteresting a coun- 
try as can well be conceived, came in sight 
of the fine solid wall which encloses the 
straggling mass of ruin, dirt, and decay 
‘called Pekin. From Pekin Mr. Fonblanque 
proceeded to the Great Wall. | 

‘‘ At daybreak on the following morning, 
we climbed the highest peak of the moun- 
tain range, and there, standing on the top 
of the Great Wall, reflected upon the stu- 


pendous folly of this wonderful work of | 


human industry, which is said to have cost 
the country two hundred thousand lives 
from sheer physical exhaustion. The wall, 
which is built of stone and brick, is twenty 
feet high and fifteen feet broad, surmounted 
by a double parapet, loopholed on the north 
side. As far as the eye can follow the 
mountain range it winds over the ridges of 
the precipitous black rocks, like a gigantic 
serpent crawling along, and with its breath 
poisoning all around; for, turn where you 
will, nothing meets the view but the deso- 
late, dreary tract of rock, unrelieved by a 
blade of grass or a tuft of moss, and huge 
boulders strewing the base of the mountain 
sides. It was the whim of atyrant to build 
a wall where nature had already built a bar- 
rier far more effective than human art could 
construct. However, there it remains, after 
a lapse of nearly two thousand years, a 
monument of the cruel folly of one man, 
and the patient industry and sufferings of 
many thousands.” 


ART OF FABRICATING BOOKS. 


By the Romans, after the Augustah age, 
the art of fabricating books reached a de- 
gree of proficiency, along with the advance- 
ment in literature. The papyrus was care- 
fully prepared; one side was reserved for 
the writing, and the other was coloured with 
saffron or cedar oil. The writing was 
effected by a pen made of reed, (calamus,) 
of which the best kinds were supposed to 
be found in Egypt.. The ink (atramentum) 
was very durable. In several rolls found at 
Herculaneum, the Roman ink, after being 
interred many centuries, is still in good 
preservation. When a Roman author 
wished to give his book to the world, a 
copy was put into the hands of transcri- 
bers, (ibrarii,) by whom a certain number 
of copies were produced. From these 
‘transcribers, who were equivalent to our 
modern printers, the copies passed to a 
class of artists, (librarioli,) who ornamented 
them with fanciful titles, margins, and 
terminations. The rolls were finished for 
use by the bibliop-gi, or bookbinders; and 
last of all, they were offered for sale by the 
bibliopole, or booksellers. A copy of one 
of the esteemed productions of a Roman 
author, as, for example, a copy of Virgil or 
Horace, was an elegantly done-up roll, 
about thirteen inches in depth, wound 
round a cylinder, the two ends of which 
were decorated with ivory or metal knobs. 
Yet the Romans did not invariably make 
their books in rolls; in some instances 
they used leaves of lead, which had been 
beaten thin with a hammer, and also leaves 
of wood covered with wax; these loosely 
connected at the back with rings, may be 
viewed as the rude originals of the modern 
book. At Herculaneum, books of this 
kind, called tablets, have been discovered 
in perfect preservation. 


_A FEW INTERESTING FACTS. 


The celebrated leaning tower of Pisa is 
178 feet in height, and has an inclination 
from the perpendicular of 12 feet. . 

A ball of iron, weighiog 1000 pounds 
at the levet of the sea, would be perceived 
to have lost two pounds of its weight, if 
taken to the top of a mountain four miles 
high—a spring balance being used; the 
attraction of gravitation being less at the 
top of a mountain than at the level surface 
of the earth. 

A thick piece of iron, weighing half an 
ounce, loses in water nearly one-eighth of 
its weight; but if it is hammered into a 
plate or vessel of such a size that it occu- 
pies eight times as much space as before, 
it loses its whole weight in water, and will 
float, just sinking to the brim. If made 
twice as large, it will displace one ounce of 
water, consequently twice its own weight. 
Every substance becomes lighter in water, 
in proportion to the amount of water dis- 
placed by it. 

The estimated force of gunpowder, when 
exploded, is at least 14,750 pounds on 
every square inch of surface which confines 


it. 
_ The highest mountain in the’ world is 
29,000 feet; to that height M. Boussin- 
gault and Colonel Hall clambered on the 
side of Chimborazo, in the Andes, the 
greatest elevation yet attained by man with- 
out leaving the surface in a balloon. 
Madrid, .the capital of Spain, is the 
highest of the European capitals; 200,000 


people dwell at the elevation of 2200 feet, 


on @ naked desert plain, chilled by a biting 

of the year, and are 
the remaining three. The highest 

permanent resident in Europe is in the 


of Santa Maria—9272 feet. In the Andes 


of South America, where a tropical tempe- | 
-rature prevails, man dwells much more 


aloft than in Europe. Potosi, the highest 


city on the globe, on the celebrated metal- 
.liferous mountain, is 13,350 feet above the 


sea; and a posthouse at Rumihaus is 15,- 


640 feet, which is but a trifle below the 
peak of Mount Blanc, where mortal never 


stayed more than two hours. 


A PECULIAR RELATIONSHIP. 


Mr. Howard was one day at a t din- 
ner party which the late Dake of Norfolk 
gave to several of his neighbours.: He sat 
at the bottom of the table, the Duke being 
at the head, and one of the gentlemen who 
sat near the Duke called out to him and 
said :—‘* Mr. Howard, will you drink a glass 
of wine with me? There was a connection 
between our families.” ‘‘ With a great deal 
of pleasure, sir,” replied Mr. H., “though 
I don’t know exactly what the connection is; 
but in this country there have been several 
marriages between neighbours.” ‘Why, 
sir,” resumed the gentleman, “ your ances- 
tor, Lord William Howard, hung up twenty- 
three out of twenty-seven of my family, 
and you must own that was a tie.” This 
reminded me of an anecdote I heard at 
Brighton. General Dalrymple, who was 
betw@en ninety and a hundred years of age, 
was introduced by the King to Lord Errol 
as an old friend. ‘Ah! my lord,” said 
the General, “the last of your family I 
have seen was Lord Kilmarnoch’s head on 
Temple Bar.’”’—Autobiography of Miss Cor- 
nelia Knight, Lady Companion to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. — 


The Traveller and the Bishop. 


The Scotsman tells the following story: 
Du Chaillu, the, African traveller, is 
not very conversant with our English ways. 
The Bishop of Oxford asked him to break- 
fast the other day, and a large party 
to meet him, but he never came. Upon 
coming across him the same afternoon, 
the Bishop rebuked him for his non-ap- 
pearance. ‘I had no invitation,’ said Du 
Chaillu. _‘I wrote it myself, and left 
it with my own hands at your house,’ 
returned his lordship. ‘Nay, my lord, I 
only received one invitation for this day, 
and that was from some jmpudent fellow 
whom I don’t know. Now,’ said the hardy 
explorer, ‘I never go to breakfasts where I 
don’t know the people who give them. QO, 
here is the man’s letter and his name too; 
Oxon, some Mr. Oxon, with whom I have 
no acquaintance whatever.’”’ [The mistake 
of M. Du Chaillu reminds us of the mistake 
of the late Mr. Murray, the great publisher, 
who at a dinner-table happened to mention 
it as a singular circumstance that some one 
of the name of Winton had written to him, 
very coolly offering him, in «a matter-of- 
course way, the manuscript of a Life of 
Mr. Pitt for publication. The astonished 
gre was informed that. it was Dr. Tom- 
ine, the Bishop of Winchester, and Mr. 
Pitt’s tutor. ] | 


Christianity in Practice. 
- Some thirty years ago, there was a dry- 


goods firm who ‘made thousands of dollats. 
every year by selling a certain kind of fine 


cloth used only for covering billiard-tables. 


After a time, one of the firm said to the 
other— 

‘‘T{ow do you feel about selling goods for 
such a purpose ?”’ | 

‘“‘T am not satisfied about it,’’ was the 
reply, ‘“‘and I think we had better give 
it up.” 

‘‘Apreed,” said the first; and from that 
day, notwithstanding the large and certain 
profits made on the article, not another yard 
was sold by them. 


FROGS FOR MARKET. 


Several months since, says an exchange 
paper, we mentioned the fact of a New 
Jersey capitalist having appropriated a 
large extent of land to the raising of 
frogs for market. Miss Johnson gives an 
account of the frog trade in Switzerland: 
‘There are one or two articles of com- 
merce in Switzerland which we are sure 
no Englishman or American ever thought 
of ‘trading in,’ and yet which might be 
made profitable perhaps, for the marshes 
bring forth as abundantly there as here. 
Roman Catholics not being allowed to eat 
meat on Fridays, and various other days in 
the year, and Catholics being many in 
the land, all manner of fish are in great 
demand. Frogs and snails belong to the 
genus fish, and are collected in great num- 
bers for cloisters, monks being among those 
who preach, but do not practise fasting. 
It is not necessary to enjoin the peasants to 
deny themselves meat, as they seldom eat 
it except on Sundays. Snails are fattened 


‘in gardens on certain kinds of leaves, and 


one may hear the chattering of their teeth 
as they eat in passing by. From Zurich 
they are exported to Italy in the autumn. 
It is only frogs’ legs that are eaten, and 
formerly they used to catch them and cut 
off their legs, leaving the animal to die a 
painful and cruel death. In a period of 
four years the cloister Rheinau disposed of 
forty thousand snails, and thirty-six thou- 
sand pair of frogs’ legs.” 


NATURAL BAROMETER. 


The spider, says an eminent naturalist, is 
almost universally regarded with disgust 
and abhorrence; yet, after all, it is one of 
the most interesting, if not the most useful; 
of the insect tribe. Since the days of 
Robert Bruce, it has been celebrated as a 
model of perseverance, while in industry 
and ingenuity it has no rival among in- 
sects. But the most extraordinary fact in 
the natural history of this insect, is the re- 
markable presentiment it appears to have 
of an approaching change in the weather. 
Barometers, at best, only foretell the state 
of the weather with certainty for about 
twenty-four hours, and they are frequently 
very fallible guides, particularly when they 
point to settled fair. But we may be sure 
that the weather will be fine twelve or 
fourteen days, when the spider makes the 
principal threads of its web very long. 
This insect, which is one of the most eco- 
nomical animals, does nut commence a work 
requiring such a great length of threads, 
which it draws out of its body, unless the 
state of the atmosphere indicates with cer- 
tainty that this great expenditure will not 
be made in vain. Le@the weather be ever 
so bad, we may conclude with certainty 
that it will soon change to be settled fair 
when we see the spider repair the damages 
which his web has received. It is obyious 
how important this infallible indication of 


the state of the weather must be in many 


instances, particularly to the agriculturist. 


The Peaceful Fruits of Pain. 


There are lessons of patience and sub- 
mission, yea, and of gratitude, which are 
best learned when the head is low. There 
is a mellowing of the man which is the 
cloudy autumn weather of weakness or 
decline—a softening of the spirit, an en- 
largement of experience, a meeker waiting 
on God, a weaning from the world, and a 
ripening of faith; in short, the whole of that 


‘maturing process which, in believing men, 


constitutes the meetness for glory. If you 
cannot be thankful for the pain, the sick- 
ness, the restraint, be thankful for the 


peaceful fruits. 


Ebenite, called in this country hard-rub- 
ber, is pronounced by electricians to be 
superior to glass for experimental purposes. 
Mr. Varley has an electrical machine with 


a disc of ebenite three feet in diameter. 


| Abeille du Nord, contains 


EXECUTIONS. IN JAPAN. 
letter from Jeddo (Japan) in the 


Execations are very frequent 
in Japan, and, at Jeddo scarcely a day 
passes without one. Beheading and rip- 
ping open the abdomen are the most usual 
punishments inflicted. Not Jong since the 
murderers of a prince were boiled to death 
in large kettles. The other modes of exe- 
cution by which the Japenese tribunals at- 
tempt to terrify criminals are crucifixion, 
cutting open the chest, breaking the limbs 
with an iron bar, exposing of the criminal 
to the attacks of insects in hot weather 
after stripping naked and smearing his 
body with honey, &. These cruel punish- 
ments, however, do not diminish the num- 
ber of crimes; on the contrary, they seem 
to have produced the most reckless con- 
tempt of death. The following remarkable 
incident occurred not long since :—‘*A 
Japanese policeman was walking along the 
middle of the street, when a European on 
horseback told him to stand aside, and, as 
the order was not obeyed,.struck him with 
awhip. The Japanese rushed on the ag- 
gressor, unhorsed him, and drew his sword 
to kill him, when a neighbouring shop- 
keeper exclaimed that it was the English 
Consul. The Japanese hesitated on hear- 
ing this, and. the foreigner meanwhile got 
away. With his drawn sword in his hand, 
the policeman immediately went to the 
nearest tribunal and stated his case to the 
presiding judge. ‘You drew your sword 
to avenge the affront,’ said the magistrate; 
‘that was right; but you did not kill your 
enemy, and you know that an insult, if not 
avenged by the blood of the offendet, must 
be avenged by the blood of the offended.’ 
The judge had hardly finished speaking 
when the policeman ripped up his abdomen 
with his own hand, and died on the spot.” 


ROMAN GRAVES. 


While Mr. J. McLaren, Drumlochie, was 
engaged preparing the ground for turnips, 
the plough came in contact with the top of 
a Roman urn containing a quantity of bones, 
on an eminence called Kilnknowe, near 
Blackford. The urn is entire, with the 
exception of a portion of the bottom, which 
is broken off; it was placed with the mouth 
down, covering the bones; it is about 


eighteen inches high, and twelve inchesg 


wide at the mouth. There have been 
a number of Roman urns found in this 
locality from time to time. The troops of 
Agricola, on their march to the camp at 
Ardoch, came through Gleneagles, and con- 
sequently would pass near to the spot where 
this urn was found; and it is more than 
probable that it contained the burnt remains 
of a Roman officer who had died here en 
route to Ardoch.—WStirling Journal. 


How to Break Oneself of Bad Habits. 


Understand clearly the reasons, and all 


| the reasons, why the habit is injurious. 


Study the subject till there is no lingering 

doubt in your mind. 

- Avoid the places, the persons, the 

thoughts that lead to the temptation. 
Frequent the places, associate with the 


“persons, indulge the thoughts, that will keep 


you away from the temptation. 

Keep busy. Idleness is the strength of 
bad habits. 

Do not give up the struggle when you 
have broken your resolution once, twice, 
ten times, a thousand times. * That only 
shows how much need there is for you to 
strive. 

When you have broken ‘your resolution, 
just think the matter over, and endeavour 
to understand why it was you failed, so that 
you may be upon your guard against a re- 
currence of the same circumstance. 

Do not think it a little or an easy thing 
that you have undertaken. It is folly to 
expect to break off a habit in a day which 
may have been gathering strength in you 
for years. 

Be sure to seek for Divine help. 


BURY MEIN THE MORNING. 


BY STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 

The foilowing lines, which we cut from an 

exchange paper, are attributed to the late 

Senator Douglas. They have poetic beauty, 

aside from the melancholy association with a 
name so distinguished. 


Bury me in the morning, mother— 
O, let me have the light 

Of one bright day on my grave, mother, 
Ere you leave me alone with the night; 

Alone in the night of the grave, mother, 
’Tis a thought of terrible fear— 

And you will be here alone, mother, 
And stars will be shining here; 

So bury me in the morning, mother, 
And let me have the light 

Of one bright day on my grave, mother, 

‘ Ere I’m alone with the night. 


You tell of the Saviour’s love, mother; 
I feel it is in my heart — 

But O, from this beautiful world, mother, 
’Tis hard for the young to part; 

For ever to part, when here, mother, 
The soul is fain to stay; | 

For the grave is deep and dark, mother, 
And heaven seems far away. 

Then bury me in the morning, mother, 
And let me have the light 

Of one bright day on my grave, mother, 
Ere I’m alone with the night. 


WATERLOO AFTER THE BATTLE. 


On the surface of the two square miles, 
it was ascertained that fifty thousand men 
and horses were lying! The luxurious 
crop of ripe grain which had covered the 
field of battle, was reduced to litter and 
beaten into the earth, and the surface, 
trodden down by the cavalry and furrowed 
deeply by the cannon wheels, strewed with 
many a relic of the fight. Helmets and 
cuirasses, shattered fire arms and broken 


swords, all the variety of military orna- 


ments, lancer caps and Highland bonnets, 
uniforms of every colour, plumes and pen- 
non, musical instruments, the apparatus of 
artillery, drums, bugles; but, good God! 
why dwell on the harrowing picture of a 
foughten field? Each and every ruinous 
display bore mute testimony to the misery 
of such a battle. 

Could the melancholy appearance of this 
scene of death be heightened, it would be 
by witnessing the researches of the living, 
amid its desolation, for the objects of their 
love. Mothers and wives and children for 
days were occupied in that mournful duty; 
and the confusion of the corpses—friend 
and foe intermingled as they were—often 
rendered the attempt at recognizing individ- 
uals difficult and sometimes impossible. 

In many places the dead lay four feet 
deep upon each other, marking the spot 
some British square had occupied, exposed 
for hours to the murderous fire of a French 
battery. Outside lancer and cuirassier were 
scattered thickly on the earth. Madly at- 
tempting to force the serried bayonets of 
the British, they had fallen in bootless 


essay by the musketry of the inner files. 


Further on, you trace the spot where the 
cavalry of France and Eagland had en- 
countered, chasseur and hussar were inter- 
mingled; and the heavy Norman horses of 
the Imperial Guard were interspersed with 
the gay chargers which had carried Al- 
bion’s chivalry. Here the Highlander and 
tiralleur lay side by side, together; and the 


| heavy dragoon, with green Erin’s badge 


upon his helmet, was grappling in death 

with the Polish lance. : 
On the summit of the bridge, where the 

ground was cumbered with the dead and 


e following | 


rested, h 


trodden fetlock deep in the mud and gore 
by the frequent rush of rival cavalry, the 


| thick strewn corpses of the Imperial Guard 


inted out the spot where Napoleon had 
defeated. Here, in column the fa- 
voured corps, on whom his last chances 
been annihilated; and the 
advance and the repulse of the guard was 
traceable by a mass of fallen Frenchmen. 
In the hollow below, the last struggle of 
France had been vainly made ; for there the 
Old Guard attempted to meet the British 
and afford time to their disorganized com- 
panies to rally. 
Farm any Garden. 
WEED THE WHEAT Fietps.—If this was 
done last year, the labour will now be com- 
paratively light; but if it was neglected, 
and foul seed was sown last fall, the neglect 
must now be paid for with cémpound in- 
terest. If time cannot be taken to go through 
the whole field, then mark out the best and 
earliest tracts, and give them especial care 
to procure choice, clean seed, for the next 
crop. Choose a time when the ground is 
softened by recent rain—take a garden 
trowel or other convenient implement for 
weeds not readily pulled, and root out every 


one that would ripen by harvest time. 
Thistles, cockle, dock, and maty other 


‘sorts are readily discerned—deal with them 


thoroughly. Foreign journals complain that 
much of the wheat so largely exported from 
this country during the last year is mixed 
with weed seeds, and they very properly 
caution cultivators against using such for 
seed. One sample was noticed containing 
large quantities of small pink bodies, about 
the size of wheat kernels, which proved to 
be bulbs of the crow garlic (Allium vineale), 
a pestiferous weed, as all dairymen know, 
who have pastures infested with it. The 
taint imparted by it to butter is insuffer- 
able, and when, as in the above instance, 
the bulbs are mixed with wheat, the qual- 
ity of the flour made from it is seriously 
impaired. See that none of this nuisance 
is allowed to remain in the patch of seed- 
wheat.—Amer, Agricul. 


DetrecTING Frozen Corn.—John 
G. Stranahan, Macomb county, Michigan, 
writes that seed corn, injured by freezing, 
may be detected by closely examining the 
part of the hull covering the germ of the 
kernel. When uninjured, the thin skin or 
hull is smooth over the whole kernel, but 
if injured by frost, it will be loosened 
from the kernel, particularly at the germ. 
It is important to take every precaution in 
this matter, as hundreds of acres fail every 
year from imperfection in the seed, much 
of which is undoubtedly caused by having 


been frosted before dry. In all cases it is 


better to sprout a little before @lanting, to 
test its goodness. : 


REMEDY FOR THE CurcULIO.—A corres- 
pondent of the New England Farmer gives 
the following directions:—‘‘I have found 
that a wash, made of a piece of quicklime 
the size of a quart measure, put to a half- 
barrel of water, stand two days, and then 
well stirred, is asure protection for the plum 
from the attacks of the curculio. It should 
be applied very soon after the blossoms fall, 
and repeated as often as once a week or ten 
days, until the fruit is fully grown. With 
@ common garden syringe, a good sized tree 
may be completely covered with the wash 
in a few moments; I believe the failure of 
this remedy will be owing only to its im- 
perfect application, or the solution being 
made too weak to be distasteful to insects. 
I raised a fine crop of Blue Gages last sea- 
son on a tree which has been stripped of 
its fruit every summer for several years. I 
believe the frequent use of this wash pro- 
motes the health and vigour of the tree.” 


To PREvENT KetTLEs Crustine.—Dr. 
Osburn says that the crusty deposits which 
gather on the inside of kettles used for 
boiling water, may be prevented by placing 
a common clay marble in each kettle. The 
deposits having a greater affinity for the 
marble than for the sides of the kettle, ga- 
ther around the former and increase its 
bulk, while the latter are left as bright and 
clear as when new. 


Two Heaps or Cow Manure.—The 
lesson inculcated by the following, from 
the pen of Hon. F. Holbrook, in the New 
England Farmer, is one of great value to 
the thinking farmer. How true is the re- 
mark of Mr. Coke, late Earl of Leicester: 
‘¢That the value of farm-yard manure is in 


proportion to what it is made of. If cattle |. 


eat straw alone, the dung is straw alone; 
the cattle are straw, the farm is straw, and 
the farmer is straw—they are all straw 
together. Not long ago’ I had four cows 
come up to the stable in the fall, which I 
thought might yield a good supply of 
milk through the winter, if well fed. I 
also had four other animals, cows and 
heifers, which were not expected to give 
much milk till the following grass season. 
The first four were tied in the stable side 
by side, and received each, in addition to 
hay and stalks, four quarts of small pota- 
toes each morning, and two quarts of corn 
and oatmeal each ‘evening, through the 
winter. As we expected, they gave a 
good mess of milk, and came out well in 
the spring. The manure of those four 
cows was thrown out a stable window, 
under the cattle-shed by itself. The other 
four animals were tied in the same stable, 
next to the first four, and received only 
hay and corn fodder. Their manure was 
thrown out by itself, at the next stable win- 
dow, and under the same shed, so that the 
two heaps lays side by side. The heap 
made by the four cows that were daily 


messed with potatoes and meal, kept hot 


and smoking all winter, and was wholly 
free from frost. The heap made by the 
other animals that had only hay and stalks, 
showed no signs of fermentation, and was 
somewhat frozen. Observing 
rence from time to time, curiosity prompted 
me in the spring to apply these two heaps 
of manure separately, but in equal quanti- 
ties side by side, on a piece of corn ground. 
The superiority of the corn crop, where the 
manure from the messed cattle was applied, 
over that where the other heap was spread, 
was quite apparent and striking; and 
called my atteation more particularly than 
it was ever before directed, to the impor- 
tance of feeding out our best or richest 
products, if we would have the best kind 
of manure for our lands, and large crops 
for them.” 


HowTo Tiz A BAG.—Double the string, 
put it around the bag, and pass the two 
loose ends through the loop at the other 
end; then draw one loose end one way and 
the other in the contrary direction, take one 
or two turns, and tie. 


PRESERVATION OF CoRNSTALKS.—A far- 
mer in Ohio talks thus to his fellow-farmers. 
Hear him. ‘Still raining, is it?’ and 
the mind is at once busy thinking over 


what is out in the wet, and being injured. | 


Let me tell you, Mr. Farmer, what you will 
find to be true about the time you get your 
clothes wet carrying out fodder to your stock. 
““What nice fodder!’’ said you, when those 
corn-shocks were taken down, and the 
corn husked out. But now you trudge 
in the mud, to throw a nice bunch—is it? 
No, sir, the starch is out, and much of the 
substance, too. Good stock fodder is good 
for stock, and they like it. Now let me 
give you my plan, and. you may have it 
‘‘all right:”’—Don’t make your shocks too 
large, especially in cloudy, damp weather, 
nor put off cutting up your corn until the 
blades are all dry and frost bitten. Tie 
your shocks before they begin to twist or 
fall; and you may do that as you go along. 
The Chinese Sugar Cane is first-rate to tie 
with, and I had come to the conclusion, 
about all it was fit for; but that is a vast 
mistake. Just plant a hill next spring for 
every ten or twelve hills square of corn, | 


and if you don’t need every stalk for bind- 


this diffe- | 


) ing, your stock will eat them. Now, sir, 


when you come to the husking, tie your 
fodder in bunches—say two, three, or four 
to the shock; now you may use that same 
stalk of sugar cane again, and those you set 
up with the fodder, after breaking between 
the joints with hand-or foot. Draw tight; 
don’t be afraid of breaking. Coarse twine 
is good for the same purpose, cut five or six 
feet long, with a loop at one end and a 
knot at the other. If you are not ready to 
haul out your fodder yet, set up a dozen or 
more bunches together. It is very easy to 
handle now, and little or no waste. ave 
you a shed or mow—store away as much as 
you can, or rick it where wanted in some 
field. Plant two forks in the ground; place 
on a rail; stand ‘your fodder in the bunch 
against the rail, nearly perpendicular, so it 
will not fall. With this beginning, you 
ae extend your rick as long as. you wish, 
and about eight feet wide. Top it out in 
this way:—Place a rail or pole two-thirds 
the distance up from the ground, on each 
side, and support by forks or square-ended 
short rails, with the foot far enough out to 
keep a good pressure against the rick; 
place a few bunches along on the top; set 
bunches with the butts put down with force 
on the rail, resting the same on the bunches 
that are placed on the top; dean these so as 
to form a good steep roof; the same way 
on either side. Now feed at pleasure. 


Brrps AND InsEcts.—The farmer who 
destroys king birds and martins because 
they eat a few of his bees, pursues a “‘ penny 
wise and pound foolish” policy. In ridding 
himself of what he considers an ‘enemy, he 
is making way for the entrance of a host of 
others. Besides the other insects these two 
birds destroy, they kill hundreds of bee 
moths, those pests of the hive. 
that lays the eggs from which hatch the 
worm that destroys the contents of the hive, 
is called galleria ceronea, and its wings 
spread a little over an inch; fore wings of 
a dirty gray colour, with blackish spots; 
hind wings yellowish. There are two broods 
during the year; one the last of April or 
first of May, and the other in August; so 
the hive is not safe during the summer. It 
requires care to protect them, and for this 
purpose they should be examined once a 
week, and the worms and insects destroyed. 


The moth flies only by night, unless dis- |. 


turbed.—NV. Eng. Far. 


Chilbren’s Colm, 


_ THE LITTLE GIRL’S. RESOLUTIONS.* 


O yes, I will try, for the whole of to-day, 

To do what they bid me, and mind what they say; 
And, even before they can say what they want, 
Pll be thoughtful to do it, and not say, “I can’t.” 


If any one teazes, I will not be cross, 

Ner for something to do need I be at a loss; 

I can work in my garden, and play with my brother, 
And go little errands to help: my dear mother. 


I will not be idle at lessons or work, 

Nor disturb busy people with questions and talk. 
To be earnest in business, merry at play, 

Is the way to go happily through the whole day. 


Now, if I can keep resolutions like these, 

It will make me more happy and good, and will 
please 

Not my parents alone, but that Father above, 

Who delighteth in goodness, and kindness, and love. 


SEEING I AM JESUS’ LAMB. 

The teacher of a Jewish infant school re- 
lates that when he first took charge of the 
school he scarcely knew what to teach the 
little ones, when a favourite hymn occurred to 
his mind— 

“Seeing I am Jesus’ lamb.” 

Mogt of the children had learned it in thirteen 
days. Two months passed without any par- 
ticular occurrence. One day, in the middle 
of July, one of the children informed me that 
on the previous day a little Jewish boy, one 
of my school, had fallen into the water, and 
had been nearly drowned. A few days later 
the boy came to school again, but was very 
much cast down, and looking ill. | 

I asked him whether it was true that he 
was nearly drowned a few days ago. Hesaid 
‘* Yes,”’ and told me that he had advanced too 
far on a washing scaffolding, and so tumbled 
into the water. ‘Were you not very much 
frightened when you sank under the water?” 
I asked him. ‘“ No,” said he. 
were your thoughts when the water closed 
over your head?”. “Well,” said the little 
Israelite, with sparkling eyes, “I thought— 

‘ Seeiag I am Jesus’ lamb, 
He, [ know, will lose me never; 
When I stray, He seeketh me; 
Death is but new life for ever. 
Father, to thy home on high 
Take me, for Christ’s lamb am I.’” 
—Juv. Instructor. 


THF PREACHER, 

There was a lady of my acquaintance, who, 
though a kind neighbour, an affectionate wife 
and mother, and amiable woman, yet was in 
the habit of reading the newspaper fictions 
and other similar stories on the Sabbath, and 
tliough attentive to her worldly concerns, yet 
was careless and negligent in respect to the 
best interest of her soul. Her little boy, three 
or four years old, had obtained the Tract 


Primer, and often came to his mother, wisbing | 


her to read at some place he would point out. 
One Sabbath morning, as she was about tu 
begin as usual her day’s employment, he came 
alung with his finger upon some lines of poe- 
try, which.he wished her to read. The words 
were these: 
«A Sabbath well spent 
Gives a week of content, 
And strength for the toils of to-morrow; 
But a Sabbath profaned, 
Whatever is gained, 
Is a certain forerunner of sorrow.” 


It proved a word in season, and deeply im- 
pressed her mind; so much so, that she could 
not shake it off. And she soon became, as it 
is hoped, a disciple of Christ. And soon after 
she, with ber husband and his brother, all 
fruits of that little sermon, united with the 
people of God. If my little readers will com- 
mit that verse to memory, and watch the hand 
of providence, they will find that it is true to 
the letter. I have been in such a habit for 
years, and am confident that, in reality, no- 
thing is ever gained by desecrating the Sab- 
bath. 


WHY NOT AFRAID TO DIE. 

Less than a year ago, little Harry ——, 
whose home was in one of the pleasant towns 
in Western New York, was as happy as any 
child who will read what I am about to com- 
municate concerning him. He had reason to 
be happy, for he had affectionate parents and 
kind brothers and sisters, and many other 
sincere friends, and good health, and, what 
was worth more to him than all the rest, al- 
though young, only eight years old, he loved 
the Saviour and tried every day to do what 
would please him. His parents were Chris- 
tians (I wish all the children had Christian 
parents), and by these had been taught from 
the Bible that.the only way to be truly happy 
is to be truly good. 

Little Henry became very sick. Nothing 


was omitted which it was supposed would give. 


relief and restore him to health; but after a 
few days of severe suffering his faithful physi- 
cian told his anxious and afflicted parents that 
he could not get well, but in a short time must 
die. Perhaps some of the children who are 
reading this will be reminded of their own 
litle brother’s sickness and death, and remem- 
ber how they wept when they saw him dying, 
and afterwards looked upon his corpse; and. 
remember, too, how they went away alone, 
and thought and felt that they were not prepared 
to die. 

“Henry,” ssid the father, soon after the 
physician had left, “the doctor says that you 
cannot get well, bat that in a little while you 
will die. Tell me, Henry, are you afraid to 
die?” Henry seemed not at all disturbed, bat 
with a smile looked up to his father, who was 


The moth ? 


“Bat what- 


please open the Bible, and read what Jesus 
says about little children?” His father took 
the: precious book, and turned to the place to 
which Henry referred, and wiping away his 
tears, although hardly able to speak on account 


words of Christ, “Soffer little children te come 
unto me, and forbid them not.” ‘No, pa,” 
said little Henry, “I am not afraid to die. 
When I die Jesus will take me, and take care 
of me. No, pa, I am not afraid to die.” 

In a few hours, I believe in the evening of 
that same day, he did die, g away from 
the care of earthly friends to be with Christ. 
I earnestly pray that all the dear’ children who 
shall read this short story of little Henry may 
be like him.— Bible Society Record, 


THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE THORN. 


A very little girl was running about in the 
woods, and gathering wild flowers to twine 
into a garland. But all at once her shouts of 
glee were changed to sobs, and her smiles 
gave place to tears. A thorn had run into 
her finger, and the smarting, pricking pain 
Was something new and strango to her. To 
whom do you think she ran for comfort? Ab! 
you have guessed it. She ran to her mother; 
and her mother took out the thorn, wiped 
away the little one’s tears, and soothed her, 
and talked to her till all the bright smiles 
came back again. 

A few years rolled away, and that little girl 
had grown older. She had gone further on in 
the pathway of life. She had found it as full 
of happiness as the wood was full of flowers. 
But a time of trouble came. It came sud- 
denly. It was a deep grief that filled her 
eyes with tears as she stood beside her little 
sister’s coffin. And where was her mother? 
Far away over the sea, and not likely to reach 
home for a month to come! But that young 
heart was not without a refuge. She knew 
that God was her God. She knew the words, 
‘*As one whom his mother comforteth, so will 
I comfort you.” She looked up to him, and 
he put strength and peace into her soul. He 
will do the same for us, if weare his. He will 
do it as often as we are in sorrow; till at last 
he takes us to that better world, where there 


| are no more thorns, no more trials, but where 


he will 4vipe away every tear from every eye. 


EV. DR. ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE ON 
THE “STATE OF THE COUNTRY”— 


Maintaining that the War is one of self-preserva- 
tion on the part of the Nation—not aggressive and 
against the South, but defensive and against 
Secessionists. Just issued in Pamphlet, from the 
June Number of the Danvitte Review, and sent, 

ig for 12 cents in stamps, or 10 copies 
or $1. 

THREE ARTICLES on th@."(State of the Coun- 
try,” by Dr. Breckinridge—being ALL he has 
written upon the absorbing subject. Just issued 
in Pamphlet, and sent, post-paid, for 25 cents, or 
5 copies for $1. 

The September Number of the Danvitie Rz- 
view will contain the first of three Articles on the 
Doctrine of Imputation—of which one of the most 
distinguished clergyman in America says :—“ It 
is very able, and as soon as its nature and design 
are known by our ministry, will be sought with 
avidity; and will require some of the ablest and 
most widely influential of the American Theo- 
logians, either to modify their statements, or de- 
fend them far better than they have hitherto 
done. The articles will, I think, make a power- 
ful impression, and do our Church an incalcu- 
lable service.” 

It is probable also the same Number will con- 
tain an Article by Dr. Breckinridge on the recent 
General Assembly at Philadelphiu. 

Terms of the Review.—$3, payable by Janu- 
ary 1, 1862, or $10 in advance forfour copies. To 
Missionaries, $2. 

RICHARD H. COLLINS, Publisher, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Agents at Philadelphia, 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
july 6—3t 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES, FOR 
FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, No. 
495 Broapway, New Yorx.—Agencies in all the 
Principal Cities and Towns in the United States.— 
The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company 
are now Manufacturing, and have on exhibition 
at their Salesrooms, Machines making the Shuttle 
or Lock-stitch, of the same patterns and at the 
same prices as their celebrated Grover & Baker 
Stitch Machines, thus affording the public the 
advantage of comparing the stitches of the two 
leading Machines, and exercising their own judg- 
ment as to their respective merits. This is the 
only Company that manufactures both kinds of 
Machines, and therefore the only one that can 
offer this privilege to the purchaser. 


“We speak from experience when we say that, 
after having tried all the principal Sewing Ma- 
chines, we must accord to that of Grover & Baker 
the pre-eminence. Those indispensable features 
of sewing, strength, uniformity, and elasticity, all 
of which are brought out in this incomparable 
invention, make it the first Sewing Machine in 
_the country. Others have their good points, bug 
this combines all, and possesses every character- 
istic necessary to make it most desirable.”—WN. FY. 
Chris. Advocate and Journal. ; 

“The points we conceive most necessary and 
important to meet the wide range of requirements 
in a Machine for family sewing, we find more 
fully combined in the Grover & Baker, viz: 
extent of capacity, simplicity of construction, ease 
of management, advantage of using thread from 
two spools without rewinding, strength of work, 


quietness of movement. We therefore mark award 
to the Grover & Baker.”—Report of Committee of 
Tennessee State Fair of 1860—also of St. Louis 
State Fair of 1860. feb 9—28t 


OARDING.—Private Boarding at the north- 
west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Philadelphia. Mrs. M. R. SNODGRASS. 
jan 26—tf 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free Mo addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 
would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


ap 21—tf 


EA BATHING, ATLANTIC CITY—LIGHT 
HOUSE COTTAGE—That well known and 
comfortable Home is now open for the Season, 
where no pains will be spared to make Guests 
happy. The best of Bathing—the nearest House 
to the Surf. 
j= Kept in strict Religious Order. NO BAR. 
june 29—10t* » JONAH WOOTTON 


bending over him, and replied, ‘Pa, will you | 


of his deep sorrow, read aloud those beautifal | 


ROVER & BAKER’S CELEBRATED 


elasticity, durability and regularity of stitch, and 


Suly,-13, 1861. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
DURING JUNBS, 1861. 


WaLxine wits Gop; or, The Practical Christian, 
Life. James Rankin. 18mo, 252. 
Price 30 and 35 cents. Postage 8 cents. 

An excellent work.on practical religion. Its 
fourteen chapters contain a vast number of impor- 
tant hints in regard to Sabbath observance, the 
reading of the Scriptures, prayer, liberality, self- 


examination, domestic and other duties, conside 
as parts of the great work of walking with Goa. 
aids thereto. 


SERIES FOR YOUTH. 18mo. ILLUSTRATED. 
or, The Power of a Consistent 
Christian Life. By Mrs. Caroline L. Blake. 
Pp. 186. Price 25 and 30 cents. Postage 6 cts. 


‘Mary Rerp. By the author of “George Miller 
and his Mother.” Pp. 324. Price and 40 
cents. Postage 9 cents. 


Euma Atten; or, The Lord’s Prayer in Daily 
162. Price 20 and 25 cents. Postage: 
cen 


Taz Soxpier’s Series. Price 10 ts. 
oe ce 10 cents. Postage 


Tracts. They are admirably fitted to interest and 
less youth now rushing into mili- 


Fistps Warre ro rae Harvest. By the Rev. R. 
lonary view the prese 
field, as inviting to gospel 
Tae Biessepwass or Giving, By the Rev. P. D. 
Gurley, D.D. Tract No. 249. Pp. 16, es 
An admirable tract on a highly important 
theme. It was first printed at the recommenda- 
tion and expense of the author's Presbytery. 


A For SYMPATHY IN BEHALF oF tae 
try. To the members of the Church. By the 
Rev. W. 8. White, D.D. Tract No. 250. p. 8. 


- Address orders to 
SARGENT, 
usiness 
821 Chestnut Street, Phi delphi. 


july 6—4t 
HE PRESENT CRISIS.—Letters from the 
Hon. Joseph Holt, the Hon. Edward Everett, 


and Commodore Charles Stewart, on the Present 
Crisis. Price 15 cents, or eight copies for $1. 

The Letter of Mr. Holt discusses the whole 
subject of the pending contest with masterly 
ability. He traces the secession movement to its 
true sources, lays bare the sordid motives of the 
confederate leaders, and shows that the treason 
which is now making war against our just and 
beneficent government has been covertly plotting 
the overthrow of the Union for many years. 

Causes of the American Civil War. A Letter 
to the London Times. By J. Lothrop Motley, LL.D. 
Price cents, copies for $1. 

a" Copies of the above sent by mail t- 
on receipt of the price. 

For sale by . 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestaut street, Philadelphia. 
june 29—3t 


Cet S’ STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
MENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 
near Walnut, Philadel ee. — Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 
All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works, JOHN GIBSON, 
C. H. GIBSON, 


TOILET CASES, &c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 

SOLD ALSO BY 
H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
0. W. WILCOX, 199 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wu. 8. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phi)’a. | 
R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy,N.Y. 
8. 0. BARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
feb 16—tf¥ 


Kine E COAL OIL.—A v superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for Bitten hee lamps, and 
an in 

¥ 


for lubricating machinery, equal 

this country, is being constantly refin 
Joun K. 

ue he offers for sale at the lowest market price 

= 


Coal Oil Works, 

No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front . 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benszine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. 


jan 7—12m 

TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

tn 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, otives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
| keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &¢., send 


for a Circular. 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
_ ‘mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring Over- 
coats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants of the 
best and choicest fabrics, and a complete assort- 
ment of Vests of every variety of material, all cut, 
made, and trimmed equal to customer work, ex- 
agro for retail sales, and in all cases warranted 
be as represented. ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadel phia. 


SCHOOL—Princeton, New Jersey 
—Will begin its next regular Session on 
Wednesday, the 7th of August. The design of 
this Institution is to prepare Boys aeruniie for 
College or for. Business. The Classical Depart- 
ment is under the care of the Rev. THomas W. 
CarTett, formerly Principal of the School. The 
Principal retains the Departments of Mathe- 
matics and English. Both are aided by experi- 
enced Teachers. The French Language is taught 
by a native of France, who resides in the house, 
and devotes all his time to the School. 

Terms.—$125 per session of five months. Mod- 
ern Languages and Music extra. A liberal de- 
duction is made for the sons of ministers. 

For further information address the Principal, 

june 29—6t* Rev. J. P. HUGHES. 


EMOVAL.—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 

Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 

has removed to the South-east Corner alnut 

and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 

his former location) where he will be happy to 
see his Friends and Customers. 

Goods carefully packed for the 

forwarded. 


country, and 
may 11—tf 


AMES 8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, and 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
mar 31— 


HITEHOUSE HOTEL—SEA* BATHING, 
_ ATLANTIC CITY—NOW OPEN.—This 
favourite House, on Massachusetts Avenue, is 
nearest of all to the Rolling Breakers. Every 
Room opens on the Ocean. Terms to suit the 
times. Try it. Remember the Whitehouse. 
Je@~ All Persons who desire the best Accom- 
modations that can be had, are invited to give — 
this trial. 
{LLIAM WHITEHOUSE, Proprietor. 
june 29—4t* 


OMMUNION WINE.— Wine for Church Pur- 
.—This Article may be relied upon as 

the pure Juice of the Grape. Reference may be 
to the Editors of the Apply 


Basement 424 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
may 18—tf 


EW SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING-BOOK.— 
Brapbory’s GoLtpen Cuain! The Author’s 
oe popular Sunday-school Singing-Book is now 
r 
Price, $12 hundred, Cash. 
| IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., New York. 
Send four Red Stamps for a specimen copy, to 
WILLIAM B. BRADBURY, 
: No. 421 Broome street, New York. 
june 29—3t 


HAMBERSBURG YOUNG LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY.—The Fall Session will commence 
September 3d. For terms of Boarding and Tuition 
see Catalogue. - 
Rev. HENRY REEVES, Principal. 
july 6—9t 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 
—Miss Bonney and Miss Dituarve will re- 
open their Boarding and Day-schoolon Wednes- 


day, September 11th, at No. 1615 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. june 15—17t 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 
Frankfort, Pennsylvania.—The course of 
instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. The 
Summer Session will commence May Ist. Parents 
and Guardians desiring to place their Daughters 
or Wards in a first-class School will ber apply 
to Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, 
ap 27—tf Principal and Superintendent. 


AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty-Ninth and 
Market Streets, Phi hia.—Professor E. D. 

SaunpDeRS and CorTLAND SAUNDERS, 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq , of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. N. B, 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
ese J. Leisenring, - President of the 
a Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
-Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, all of whom have sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, 
and pleasant School, any information 
specting this Seminary. 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 

The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 
pend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 

e 


thorough, 
re- 


rmanent Boarding Pu $133. No extra 
charges. Payment 1—tf 


NGLISH STONE PRESERVING JARS~— 
Self. sealing. perfectly Air-tight, and Durable. 
Also Builders, Machinists, and House-furnishin 
Hardware, Fine Table and Pocket Cutlery, P 


&c. 
_ W.N. SEYMOUR & CO.,; 
No. 4 Chatham Square, New Yor 


june 29—4t . 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila- 
— and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars year when paid 
strictly in advance, 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- . 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprierors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollas; each repetition of do.,75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. - 

Twenty five copies to one address, for one 


year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
17 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro | 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, — 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia’~ 


$10.00 
$20.00 


$45.00 
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